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Editorial Notes and Comments 


SPECIAL PEACE PRAYERS TO OUR LADY 


Pope Pius XII has issued a special invitation to the 
bishops, priests, religious and faithful of the United 
States to join with him in prayer throughout the month 
of May. The Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
has communicated the wishes of the Holy Father to 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States. We 
quote: 


“On April 18, 1943, through His Eminence, the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State, the Holy Father has requested that I invite Your 
Excellency and your faithful to join with him in prayer during 
the month of May. . . The Sovereign Pontiff recommends a re- 
turn to religion and honesty, and earnestly exhorts all Catholics 
to consecrate themselves to the Heart of Mary in their resolution 
to lead a better life. 

“His Holiness explicitly calls upon the school children for 
prayers during their May devotions. Especially in the pleadings 
of these innocent souls—many of whose lives have been deeply 
affected by the war—rising in mighty chorus before the throne of 
God is there hope for the blessings of peace and mercy upon a 
disordered world.” 


The Sovereign Pontiff consecrated the war-torn 
world to the Immaculate Heart of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary on November 1, 1942. The Act of Consecration 
of the Human Race to the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
is a highly indulgenced prayer. We have before us a 
copy of this prayer with the Imprimatur of the Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, February 5, 1943. 

Pope Pius XII in 1940 approved of the Nine First 
Saturdays in honor of Mary’s Immaculate Heart. The 
Congregation of Rites in 1914 named the Saturday 
after the Sacred Heart festival the feast day of Mary’s 
Immaculate Heart, although this feast has not as yet 
been extended to the universal Church. On November 
7, 1942, Pope Pius XII consecrated the human race to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. We can well under- 
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stand Our Holy Father’s love for this devotion; he 
was consecrated a bishop on May 13, 1917, the very 
day of the apparition at Fatima, Portugal. 

Without doubt, Catholic children will heed the call 
of His Holiness, and pour out the pleadings of their 
innocent souls to the throne of justice and mercy. 


THE ORGANIC WAY OF TEACHING 
RELIGION 


The Ecclestastical Review, in its issues of March 
and April, 1943, presents a series of two articles from 
the pen of the Reverend Michael A. McGuire, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. The thesis is not a new one; teachers of 
religion have always advocated that religion effect the 
integrated development of the whole man. “The history 
of Catholic education,” writes Father McGuire, “re- 
veals how the Church from the beginning trained her 
children in a total organic way of life, natural and 
supernatural. . . . Religious education offers the only 
true foundation and center of all the concentric forces 
in the hierarchy of worthwhile human activities.” The 
author records that this high Christian ideal was lost 
sight of, even by those who should have been its 
guardians and defenders. Today we have a revival of 
the traditional Catholic catechesis. Religion teachers 
everywhere must resist the vicious influence of the one- 
sided extremes of the popular systems of education; 
the organic system of teaching is our only hope, the 
only medium through which we can restore the world 
to a totality of love and service in Christ. 

There is no thought of doing away with the cate- 
chism. “If we do away with the catechism,” writes 
Doctor Bruehl, “which gives precision and nicety to 
religious teaching, the inevitable result will be flabbi- 
ness and sentimentality in religion.” There is no reason 
why the catechism cannot be presented in a more ap- 
pealing and activating format, says Father McGuire, 
and he pleads for a format that is attractive to the eye 
and a stimulus to the imagination. The teacher must 
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make every religion class a sort of spiritual laboratory, 
wherein he, the chemist, neutralizes the negative human 
agents and unites the positive agents to supernatural 
values. The power of love is the great supernatural 
element in this spiritual chemistry. 

The content material of the standard religion lesson 
places too great a burden both on the pupil and on the 
teacher. In the course of many years of religious in- 
struction an attempt is commonly made to cover the 
field of religion in a series of concentric circles to the 
utter tedium of both teacher and pupil. Father Mc- 
Guire gives a catechism syllabus calling for less than 
100 Questions and Answers in grades three, four, and 
five; less than 200 in grades six, seven, and eight. This 
plan derives from an experience of many years in teach- 
ing catechism. It gives pause, and invites discussion. 


IS HOME LIFE SECURE? 


The House Appropriations Committee recently 
made public some testimony that is disconcerting to 
America and Americans. Have we smuggly assumed 
that we are a superior people, growing better day by 
day? The alarming figures presented by J. Edgar 
Hoover give no support to such an assumption. Here 
are the cold hard facts: prostitution by girls under 
twenty-one increased 64.8% as compared with the pre- 
vious year; other sex crimes by girls, 104.7%; arrests 
for assault by boys under twenty-one, 17.1%; for rape, 
10.6%. This has happened, says Mr. Hoover, “in spite 
of the fact that there is a large volume of young men 
who have gone into the military and naval services. 
These are practically all civilian arrests.” In analyzing 
the situation, Mr. Hoover attributes this increase in 
juvenile crime to a number of factors, chief among 
which is the decrease in home influences because of the 
number of fathers and mothers both working. He tells 
America plainly that she cannot disregard the home 
and the church in the building of a nation. “It cannot 
be done and never has been done in the world,” writes 
the FBI chief. 
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The home is the most important school, and the 
mother is the first and the most effective teacher of the 
child. All other educational agencies can do nothing 
more than supplement the work of the mother in her 
home. It follows that, if the mother takes up war work 
and neglects her home and children, no human agency 
can repair the loss. Home training fashions the child 
and makes him responsive or unresponsive to the ideals 
proclaimed by Church and school. The care of the 
family is the first duty of the mother. The strength 
of the home is the strength of the nation. That govern- 
ment seeks the welfare of its citizens which stands ada- 
mant against any practice or influence that threatens 
to undermine the empire of the home. Parents must 
have time to function as parents; no gain can compen- 
sate for the neglect of their most important duty, the 
education of their children. 


DIAGRAMS, CHARTS, AND OTHER ILLUS- 
TRATIONS IN TEACHING RELIGION AT 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


Graphic illustrations have a definite contribution to 
make in the assimilation of religious knowledge. Their 
efficacy, however, depends upon their simplicity, cor- 
rectness, and contribution to the process of genuine 
religious education. We think it misplaced emphasis 
at the elementary school level to select material for 
visual representation which does not attack directly the 
development of a religious character. Our primary 
objective, to guide pupils to Christ-like living, is so 
vitally important that any emphasis on content which 
does not contribute to an understanding and use of 
motive, means, or ideal is wasteful, to say the least. 
The importance of certain topics suggests illustration, 
sometimes in one form, sometimes in another, but 
always in terms of a device that will clarify learning 
and further assimilation and retention. The time for 
Religion study is too important for puzzle-solving and 
the presentation of facts of a secondary value. 








WE HAVE A POPE—LET US KNOW HIM 


REVEREND HUGO DOYLE 
St. Teresa’s Church 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Twenty-five years have passed since the day when 
Archbishop Eugenio Pacelli, wearing the mitre on a 
forehead still wet with holy unctions, mounted the 
steps to sing his first Pontifical Mass at the altar of 
God “who gave joy to his youth.” Even at that time 
God had reserved for his newly chosen apostle still 
greater destinies, had willed in that memorable hour 
to form for him with His own hands a truly saintly 
heart, a heart large enough to harbor the whole world; 
for twenty-two years later Eugenio Pacelli would be 
Pope. And more than any other minister of God, a 
Pope has need of a priestly heart in a manly bosom. 

No person on earth represents Jesus Christ so com- 
pletely or officially as the Pope. “If in heaven,” as 
Tertullian says, “there is no father like unto God,” 
we can also say that on earth there is no father like 
the Pope. He bears an incommunicable name; he is 
the Pope—Papa, the Father. Every language, even 
though rebellious to him, so names him, and gives this 
name to no other. Pope Pius XII is our Father. 

The mission to teach is constant and common to all 
Popes. They must guide us toward the fatherland on 
high, the predestined nation of which they are the 
kings, the holy family of which they are the fathers. 
Our obligations as children of the Vicar of Christ have 
been clearly set down by Leo XIII. “As regards 
opinion,” he says, “whatever the Roman Pontiffs have 
taught, or shall hereafter teach, must be held with a 
firm grasp of mind, and, as often as occasion requires, 
must be openly professed. Especially in regard to the 
liberties, so called, which are sought after in these days, 
all must stand by the judgment of the Apostolic See 
and think as it does ... and let the past be redeemed by 
a special obedience of all to the Apostolic See.” 


1’The Christian Constitution of States.” 
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Pope Pius XII is our teacher—the teacher of the 
legitimate family of the children of God. It is he who 
guides us and nourishes us, for in him dwells the full- 
ness of the magisterium. To Pius, as to Peter, Christ 
addresses these words: “Feed My lambs. Feed My 
sheep” (John, XXI). As children of the Church, we 
must look to him as our teacher and to no other. A 
luminous and authoritative expression of this truth is 
found in the celebrated declaration of the Council of 
Florence: “We, the Holy Apostolic See and the Roman 
Pontiff, hold primacy over the entire world; that the 
Roman Pontiff is the successor of Blessed Peter, Prince 
of the Apostles, the true Vicar of Christ, head of the 
entire Church, Father and Teacher of all Christians.” 

The Episcopal Jubilee Anniversary of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII is passed. Catholic teachers should 
not be content with having simply shared in the general 
gladness and congratulations. It is time to realize that 
in the classroom we have failed to give due importance 
to the teaching of the life and work of our Holy Father. 
I contend that definite step should be taken to teach 
systematically the life of the Pope to the child in the 
grammar school and to the college and university stu- 
dent. St. Jerome addressed the following to Pope St. 
Damasus: “Whoever is joined to the chair of Peter, 
he is ours.” Let us make Pius XII ours in the class- 
room. We have a Pope; let us know him. 

To attain a fuller knowledge, let us consider the 
Pope’s position as Father and then as teacher. 

Experience teaches that the child who has learned 
to know and love his father, is influenced all the days 
of his life by paternal counsels and examples. Such 
counsels and examples are put into practice in pro- 
portion as the father is loved, and known by the child. 

Of the fact that our Father, Pope Pius XII, is a 
man of prayer, science, and peace, there is ample proof. 
Have the children in the classrooms of our Catholic 
schools, colleges, and universities knowledge of this? 
Do you doubt how impressed a pupil would be if he 
learned that the Holy Father makes a Holy Hour 
daily, and has done so all during the crowded years of 
his priesthood? Did you know that, when proceeding 
as Cardinal Legate to the Budapest Eucharistic Con- 
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gress, he made his entourage kneel with him on the 
floor of the speeding train to say the Holy Rosary? 
Or again, that, when going as Legate to the Eucharistic 
Congress at Buenos Aires, he pushed aside the soft 
mattress on his bed to sleep on the springs as a morti- 
fication? Such lessons could not fail to leave a lasting 
impression on the student. 

That Pope Pius XII is a man of science, is amply 
demonstrated by his scholastic record. At twenty-six 
years of age he held doctorates in philosophy, theology 
and Canon Law. He learned to speak German in less 
than six months, and in nine months’ time was giving 
lengthy discourses in German on philosophical subjects 
before critical audiences. He carried on his diplomatic 
talks with Kaiser Wilhelm in French when more per- 
fect clarity of terms was needed. At the International 
Congress of the Catholic Press held in Rome he amazed 
his listeners by addressing them in turn in Latin, 
French, Italian, German, Polish, English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. 

A man of prayer and a man of science, Pope Pius 
XII is also essentially a man of peace. He represents 
amongst us the God of peace. Peace, especially the 
peace of society, is indeed his visible and continual 
preoccupation. Do our Catholic students realize this? 
Do they know of the efforts he has made to restore peace 
with justice to this war-torn world, and the efforts he 
is still making? 

If the average Catholic student knows nothing of his 
Father the Pope as a man of prayer, science, and peace, 
the blame must be laid on our system of education. 

We have already cited the declaration and definition 
of the Council of Florence regarding the Vicar of 
Christ as a “teacher of all Christians.” Teacher Pius 
XII is; teacher he will be. To him we all must look for 
direction on matters of faith and morals. A basic 
knowledge of the character and capacity of the teacher 
will inspire confidence. 

I have never been in the company of priests where, 
when a discussion of their seminary days came up and 
mention was made of the general aptitude of their 
professor in this or that subject, his personal character- 
istics were not always recalled. My contention is that, 
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if a pupil knows the personal sanctity and deep learn- 
ing of the Pope, he will more readily accept his coun- 
sels. No student who comes to learn of the diplomatic 
training of Pius XII, can fail to heed him when he 
speaks on international problems. No pupil who 
realizes that he was Nuncio to Germany when the 
German Republic was formed, can disregard his de- 
nunciation of the persecution of religion in that coun- 
try. He knows Germany; he knows, too, the value of 
Hitler’s pacts, for he helped draw up a pact with Hit- 
ler, and saw it broken almost before the ink of the 
signature had dried. As regards the settlement of this 
present war, he has already laid down a five-point basis 
for international and universal peace. We must help 
prepare the world to hear him. 

Teacher he is, and teacher he will be. To him the 
pupil must look for guidance in the relations of capi- 
tal and labor. In the fulfillment of the duties of his 
state in life, again, the pupil must turn to the Vicar 
of Christ. If we have impressed those in our charge 
with his mental and spiritual capacity as a great 
teacher, we shall have done a great work for the salva- 
tion of souls. 

Some will raise the objection that there is no place 
in the curriculum for such a study. Then let us make 
a place. Why not use some existing text on the life of 
Pius XII as a supplementary reader? Why not make 
such a study a part of our modern history course in 
Catholic colleges and universities? Why not treat the 
subject in our catechetical courses for release-time stu- 
dents in those States where it is in force. Whatever we 
do, do not let us brush the suggestion aside with the 
excuse of “no place in the curriculum.” Sister Ber- 
trande in her splendid article in this JOURNAL (Feb- 
ruary, 1942, p. 502) complains: “That we compart- 
mentalize our teaching of Religion; we isolate religion 
from all other subjects of the curriculum. We are not 
different from the public school system because we de- 
vote one period a day or week to religion: the public 
school system is now permitting that; we are different 
only when we make every class of the day a medium 
for teaching religion.” 

It is my earnest hope that some one in authority will 
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heed this plea and find room in the curriculum for 
the study of the life and work of the Holy Father. 
One incident will show the need for such a study. 

During the last year of the reign of Pope Pius XI, 
a poll was taken by the local papers in a city of 25,000, 
to ascertain “who were the five leading statesmen in 
the world at that time.” Now note that the poll was 
taken in both the public and parochial schools. The 
results showed the names of President Roosevelt, Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, Cordell Hull, Eamon De Va- 
lera as favorite choices. Pope Pius XI was given only 
one vote in one convent high school of over 300 stu- 
dents. 

Let us acknowledge our shortcomings in this re- 
gard and follow the example set by the Canadian 
Bishops, who issued a joint Pastoral Letter and Decree 
in April, 1942, in which they outlined the life and work 
of the Holy Father, Pius XII. It was an exhaustive 
document of perhaps 30,000 words; yet, in spite of its 
length, it was ordered read in every parish church and 
every chapel in Canada. Let us here in America give 
our people a similar chance to know the Pope, but let 
us go a step farther. Let us teach him in our schools. 

The Papacy plays a greater part in our lives than we 
realize. It was Luther’s wife who posed this important 
question, as we read in Emerson’s Essays. “ ‘Doctor 
Martin,’ she said, ‘how is it that under the Papacy we 
prayed so often and with fervor, whilst now we pray 
seldom or not at all?’”» Had Karl Adam, the great 
German theologian, been there, he might have an- 
swered as he did centuries later: “Without Peter, there 
is no rock, no Church, no Christ.” 

“Now is the opportunity for great and outstanding 
men among the sons of God’s Church. Today routine 
is fatal; today the common is exhausted senility. The 
crisis demands the new, the extraordinary; and with it 
the Catholic Church will score the grandest of her 
victories in the grandest of her history’s ages.”” So wrote 
Archbishop Ireland in 1896. Today routine is still 
fatal. Let us depart from it. We have a Pope. Let 
us know him. Let us teach him in our schools, colleges, 
and universities. 





Religion in the Elementary School 





VITALIZING RELIGION FOR THE YOUNG 
SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 





SISTER MARY RICHARDINE, O.P. 
Corpus Christi School 
New York City 





“The teacher must be careful that her statements are not 
only correct in themselves, but correct in the notions they 
convey to the child.”—Father Heeg. 

For a long time I have been deeply impressed by 
these words of Father Heeg. And as | thought of them, 
I found myself analysing them in their application to 
the teacher of the young school-age child. 

When a teacher makes a statement, the teacher in 
her usually demands that she be as sure as she can that 
the pronouncement is correct. In that we do not often 
err. But oh, how woefully we lack the sureness of that 
other declaration, ‘‘correct in the notions they convey 
to the child!” And why don’t we know whether our 
teaching does or does not evoke the correct understand- 
ing in the minds of the little children listening to us? 
We do know if we take time to have the children tell 
back, in their own words, the truths we have presented, 
and we do not know if we expect only rote responses, 
using the words we have put into their mouths. 

Let us suppose now that we do take time and do allow 
the children to express themselves in their own words. 
What happens? If you don’t know, try the experiment. 
It will afford you many a laugh—as did the child who 
called the wine in the story of the first miracle whiskey. 
But what will it teach us teachers? It will make us 
slow down our teaching pace considerably. Children 
tend to bring in so many irrelevant topics—the funeral 
of an uncle, the nickel lost on the bus, the nice cake 
mother baked for a birthday; but with a little experi- 
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ence we shall learn to guide the discussions and to keep 
them reasonably close to the subject in hand. 

We must be sure that the vocabulary we use is known 
to the child. If you introduce a new word, pay atten- 
tion to Jimmy who always interrupts with: ‘““What does 
that mean, Sister?” And do not go on until Jimmy 
understands. There will be many others in the group 
as anxious to know, but more timid than Jimmy, and 
they will profit by your explanation. New words have 
to be introduced in such numbers in our religion teach- 
ing that it becomes imperative that we plan as care- 
fully how to give the correct notion in answering the 
children’s questions as we do to be sure to state the 
truth accurately in our first telling. It is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable to confine our teaching to the child’s 
present vocabulary span, but we should increase and 
widen and deepen that span gradually. 

The matter of confusion caused by a limited mean- 
ing vocabulary may really have root in a more deep- 
seated cause of trouble. This may be expressed in the 
question: “Is this concept within his power of under- 
standing?” 

As the Course in Religion is planned for our schools, 
we may be said to teach spirally or in cycles. This 
means that in the very first year of his school life the 
child is given in embryo the entire body of Catholic 
teaching. As he advances each year into a new grade, 
the same truths are studied, but they are developed or 
unfolded, bit by bit, as the child’s mental powers make 
him capable of receiving deeper and broader instruc- 
tion in them. How important in this unfolding that 
there never be a contradiction in the information! 
Teachers in upper grades could often help us by their 
experiences in re-teaching to the more mature mind, 
and how often have they had to overcome: “BUT Sis- 
ter Richardine said . . .!” 

Besides this gradual unfolding of the truths of faith, 
stress is laid now on this truth, now on that, even 
though attention is still paid to all. For example, in 
first grade the child is introduced to the Mass as “the 
most important action of the Catholic Religion.” The 
parents are informed that the child is expected to at- 
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tend the Children’s Mass every Sunday (if this is the 
local practice). The teacher encourages the child to 
watch what is going on. No Mass book is placed in 
his hands at this age. During the second school year 
the Mass drama is further developed by helping the 
child to distinguish the three important parts: Offer- 
tory, Consecration, and Communion. He prepares, 
moreover, to take more intimate part because of his 
first reception of the Holy Eucharist, which usually 
takes place this year. The third grade child does all 
this, but he is further introduced to the idea of the 
Mass as a Sacrifice. Stories of Old Testament sacri- 
fices are told, and their relationship to the Sacrifice of 
the New Law is described. The reading power 
achieved by many in this grade warrants the use of 
some Mass book or even a beginning use of the leaflet 
Missal, if it is used chorally with the older children. 

Knowledge is paramount in the preparation of the 
teacher. But it is as vitally important that she knows 
what to tell and what not to attempt to teach in dealing 
with each age child. 

Let me point out some of the factors that enter into 
the understanding of a concept presented to the child 
under seven years. One of these is the child’s indis- 
tinct notion of time. How often has the teacher of the 
six-year-old been asked: “Is it afternoon or morning 
now’” Or, as David expressed it: “Is it ‘next week’ 
yet?” John said yesterday: “A long time ago, when I 
was five, anyway it was a month ago —.” I think the 
expressions, “a long time ago” or “many years ago,” 
are much safer than any numerical declaration of years, 
because they simply relegate the story to the distant 
past as contrasted with the known present, and that is 
as much as you can be sure the child understands. 

Another factor which the teacher needs to take into 
account is that the child’s understanding of a problem 
depends on his personal experience of the situations 
involved. You may say: “Don’t touch the turtle, he 
may snap.” But you will find your six-year-old lifting 
it up for just that very reason—to find out whether it 
will snap and what happens if it does. So it is that the 
child who has had the experience of being out in a 
bad storm reacts more vividly to the story of the storm- 
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tossed boat in which Jesus lay asleep than do any of 
the children who haven’t had that experience. Heaven 
as a home of never-ending happiness may appeal to 
the child from the happy home, but does it make a like 
appeal to the child from a home where there is quar- 
reling and argument going on constantly? The child 
who has never tasted ice cream will not choose it in 
preference to the bread and jam that he has learned 
to consider a treat. 

And children sometimes get erroneous or confused 
notions of our statements simply because they can’t 
keep their attention focused on the problem for the 
length of time we hold them to it. I think this state- 
ment needs little expansion. Let it make us teachers 
* more conscious of the problem it presents, and make 
us face it, not just by cutting down the length of the 
teaching period, but by enlivening and vitalizing it 
with story and dramatization and questions and retell- 
ing by the children. Let them have an active part in 
the lesson. 

This brings me to a statement of the teaching tech- 
niques that may be used in teaching religious truths 
to the young child. I might sum them concisely thus: 

(1) Teach only a little new material at a time. 

(2) Motivate by showing a picture; by applying it 
to a situation experienced very recently by the 
children; by acting it out in dramatization; by 
questioning what the child would have done if 
he were there, etc. 

Get children to tell it back to you, whether it 
be a story, a statement of doctrine, or a solution 
of a moral problem. Let them describe like or 
opposite situations. Let them ‘‘make up” stories 
related to it. 

Repeat—do it all over again with a new zest 
because it is now familiar. What does a little 
child like better than hearing again his favorite 
story, or marching again to a stirring march, or 
in fact doing again any of the things he has 
learned to know and love? 

And so it becomes evident that the teacher in Early 

Childhood Education needs indeed to know her mate- 
rial, but she needs equally to know how to convey it. 





THE LESSON PLAN IN THE 
ADAPTIVE WAY 


SISTER MARY ROSALIA, M.H.S.H. 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
Towson, Maryland 


Epitor’s Note: The following material will soon appear as one chapter 
in a book by Sister Mary Rosalia on the teaching of Religion to public 
school children. As many of our readers know, religious instruction of pub- 
lic school pupils is the principal apostolate of the Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart. They are doing an extraordinarily fine piece of work. Like 
the author’s volume, Child Psychology and Religion, published by P. J. 
Kenedy of New York City, the following development is equally applicable 
to the parochial school situation. Readers will see in Sister Rosalia’s treat- 
ment and organization the influence of the Five-Step Teaching Procedure, 
systematized by Henry C. Morrison and utilized in whole or in part in 
this JOURNAL during the last twelve years. 


The Adaptive Way lesson plan utilizes five steps and 
contains activities specifically planned to promote the 
threefold aim in teaching Religion: understanding, for 
the child must know what Jesus Christ teaches us 
through the Catholic Church; appreciation, for he 
must value it above all else; and practice, for he must 
live a full Catholic life. The preliminary procedure 
and the five steps of the lesson plan are given here. 
The Sacrament of Extreme Unction, as it would be 
presented to a fifth grade, will be used to illustrate the 
teaching process outlined. 


AIMS OF THE LESSON 


Aims are vitally important. If our full duty con- 
sisted in teaching the child to know what the Catholic 
Church teaches, it would be comparatively simple. But 
he must also be taught to appreciate or value what he 
learns, and to live it. So the catechist first asks herself 
this question: ‘““What do I want the pupils to learn?” 
The answer constitutes what we call the teacher aim— 
that is, the specific knowledge the catechist intends to 
emphasize in teaching the subject matter of the lesson. 
But since knowledge is only a means to an end, there 
is another question to ask: ‘““What should the child be 
led to accept from the lesson?” That does not mean his 
acceptance of the truths as true. These are Divine 
Revelation and are never questioned, though we do en- 
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courage the children to question about them. It does 
mean the attitude we want them to develop, the appre- 
ciation of values they are to acquire, their acceptance 
of the doctrine as something that affects them personal- 
ly, and is to be lived by them. We call this the pupil 
aim or pupil response. Pupil aim corresponds to pupil 
response in Catholic life. Teacher aim and pupil aim 
stand in the relationship of cause and effect. 

The selection of aims, and the development and 
presentation of the lesson according to these aims, are 
important points in all teaching of Religion. The aims 
must be very, very clear in the mind of the catechist, 
for every visual aid used, every activity of the class 
period, the shaping of questions, and the direction of 
thought must all be directed to them. 

Example: In this lesson on the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction, the teacher-aim is to give to the pupils 
an understanding of the Sacrament that will prevent 
or correct the fear of receiving it that is so often found 
in Catholics. The pupil-aim or the response expected 
from the pupil is the development of an appreciation 
of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction as a manifesta- 
tion of the love of Jesus Christ for him, that will arouse 
in him a strong desire to receive the Last Sacraments 
at the hour of death. 

Everything, then, that the catechist selects for the 
presentation of the lesson is chosen and shaped and 
used to further these aims. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


The selection of doctrinal content for the lesson is 
given in the graded course in Religion that every cate- 
chist should have, and should follow.’ A minimum of 
doctrine on the Sacrament of Extreme Unction would 
include a definition of the Sacrament, who may receive 
it, its effects, when and how and why it should be re- 
ceived. In an initial presentation of this Sacrament to 
fifth grade, the essentials are the definition of the Sacra- 
ment, who may receive it, when the priest should be 

1In preparing this lesson The Adaptive Way Course of Religious Instruc- 
tion for Catholic Pupils of Public Schools, Grades 1 through 4, and 5 through 


8, written and published by the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, 
Towson, Maryland, was followed. 
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called, the dispositions of the persons receiving it, the 
graces that may be received, the love of Jesus for us 
manifested in this special help. How to prepare the 
table before the priest comes is not an essential, but 
may well be an activity for occupation work. 


MATERIALS FOR BLACKBOARD OR POCKET CHART 


Title. It is helpful to put a title for the lesson before 
the children. Write it on the blackboard, or post it in 
a pocket chart. It should be written in a way that will 
attract attention to it; for instance, if it is on a flash 
card, capital letters could be used. 

Example: For Extreme Unction, “Go Home in 
Grace!” 

Key Sentences. They give the important points of 
the lesson and should be written on the blackboard or 
posted in the pocket chart before the lesson begins. 
This is a device for teaching that is used from third 
grade up. 

Example: For this lesson on Extreme Unction, three 
key sentences could be used: 


Jesus wants me to go to heaven as soon as | die. 


He gives me the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
to help me to get ready. 


This Sacrament has the power to prepare me for 
immediate entrance into heaven. 


Word Study. This is essential for understanding. 
The catechist should prepare a list of the words with 
which the children must be familiar if they are to 
understand the doctrine she intends to teach. These 
are written on the blackboard, or flash cards are posted 
in the pocket chart, and through picture study, story, 
discussion, or definition, the meaning of words unfa- 
miliar to the children is made clear. 

It is not enough for the children to hear the words; 
they should also see them. Ridiculous mistakes are 
often made when this precaution is not taken. Such 
mistakes as “Divide Persons” for “Divine Persons,” 
“bands” for “banns,” “a fence” for “offence,” are by 
no means as uncommon as we would like them to be. 
When the children not only hear the word but also see 
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it, some of these are avoided. It is helpful to leave new 
and difficult words before their eyes during the lesson, 
and to indicate these words when they occur. 

Here are some words that the children usually have 
to learn in connection with Extreme Unction, or which 
need to be recalled for clarity and emphasis: 


natural life anoint dispositions 
supernatural life extreme can 

senses Holy Viaticum — will 
unction Last Sacraments 


The last two words may cause a little wonder, but 
in the presentation of Extreme Unction attention 
should be directed to them. The class must realize 
clearly that, while the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
can prepare the soul for immediate entrance into 
heaven, for Christ has given it that power, this does not 
necessarily mean that it wi//. There is also the question 
of our own dispositions, or capacity to receive. 


I. ORIENTATION 


Orientation is the first step in the lesson plan. For 
the teacher, orientation means finding out what the 
children already know of the doctrine to be taught, 
that she may shape or adapt her lessons to their needs. 
In regard to the pupil, it means gathering up and turn- 
ing in the desired direction all the knowledge the chil- 
dren may possess that will help them to understand the 
new doctrine. It implies provision for these points: 

a. Pre-test 

b. Correlated doctrine 
c. Apperceptive basis 
d. Motivation 

The pre-test, as the word indicates, means testing be- 
fore teaching. No matter what the children may have 
been taught on the subject, the catechist cannot be cer- 
tain of what they know without testing. Before she 
teaches the actual lesson she either asks a few direct 
questions on the subject of the doctrine to be taught, 
or writes the name of the doctrine on the blackboard, 
or posts it in a pocket chart, and asks the class to tell 
her anything it brings to their minds. In a few minutes 
she has a working knowledge of what the children 
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know. She needs this in order to avoid emphasizing in 
her lesson points with which the class are already 
thoroughly familiar, and to find out what is not clear 
in their minds, or what they do not know at all. 

Recently we gave a demonstration on teaching the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction, with sixth grade paro- 
chial school pupils. Through a pre-test we found that 
the boys and girls were word perfect on this subject 
in the entire text of the Baltimore Catechism Number 
Two. That meant we had to change the demonstration 
we had planned, not in procedure, but in points of em- 
phasis. Instead of teaching doctrine, we taught appre- 
ciation of doctrine through emphasis on the love of 
Jesus as manifested in this Sacrament, the special sacra- 
mental graces it gives, and the help these are as death 
approaches. Without that simple pre-test, precious 
time would have been wasted. 

For the children, the pre-test serves to bring to their 
minds all that they know on a given subject, and to 
turn their attention and thoughts to that subject. Where 
children have the “I have heard all that before” atti- 
tude, the pre-test helps to show them either that they 
have forgotten much of what they heard, or that there 
is still much on the subject that they have not heard. 
Both these uses help to motivate the class for learning. 

The recall of correlated doctrine necessary for clear 
understanding of the new truth is another part of ori- 
entation. In this lesson on Extreme Unction, for in- 
stance, we might wish to recall to the children’s minds 
these truths: the difference between natural and super- 
natural life; God’s desire to have us come to Him im- 
mediately after death; sin and the punishment due to 
it, the only thing that can keep us from going straight 
to our true home. This recall is a further help in moti- 
vating them for learning, for with these truths in their 
minds the children are more likely to be interested in 
learning of Extreme Unction, the Sacrament given to 
us to prepare us for immediate entrance into heaven. 

Example: We often tell the story of how Jesus re- 
stored life to the daughter of Jairus, and show a pic- 
ture of this. A catechist was looking through the visual 
aids prepared for the lesson on Extreme Unction, and 
noticed this one. Puzzled, she asked: “Why do you 
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use that picture? Extreme Unction doesn’t restore life 
to the dead. Aren’t you afraid it will give the children 
the impression that it does?” What we want to show 
through class study of this picture is the fact that Jesus, 
who is God and man, has absolute power over life and 
death. Here we see Him restoring natural life to the 
little girl. That shows us how kind He is, how sorry 
He felt for the parents who were suffering. But, of 
course, the soul is more important than the body, and 
supernatural life far superior to natural life. 

The points to be emphasized are drawn from the 
class by questions: ‘““What kind of life is Jesus restor- 
ing to the little girl? What kind of life do we need 
in our souls to go to heaven? What do we call this 
life? Which is more important, the natural life. Jesus 
is giving back, or the supernatural life? When did 
Jesus win back this gift of supernatural life for us? 
How is it given to us?” 

After the class has been questioned briefly on cor- 
related doctrine, the following answers are drawn from 
them, or the doctrine is stated by the catechist if the 
class does not know it: Supernatural life was first given 
to us in Baptism; this Sacrament made us children of 
God, and gave us a right to heaven; we belong in 
heaven with God, our Father. “But think quietly to 
yourselves just for a minute. If God were to call you 
to go home now, would you be ready to go immediately 
to heaven?” The silence that falls is the only answer 
allowed for this question. “That is what God wants. 
And here is what Jesus has done to make it possible,” 
pointing to the key sentences on the blackboard. 

Use of the apperceptive basis in teaching is another 
way of saying that we should teach the unknown 
through the known, or the less familiar through what 
is well known. So we search for something in the 
child’s daily life and experiences that will help him 
to understand what we are going to teach. For this 
lesson on Extreme Unction there could be a discussion 
of preparation for journeys, and going on journeys. 

Example: We proposed this to a class: “Suppose, 
when you go home this evening, your mother tells you 
that tomorrow you must make a long journey to Chi- 
cago (the class was in Atlantic City). You might be 
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worried. You would wonder about getting a ticket, 
how you would get your meals, how you would know 
the way, where you would go. Then, while you were 
thinking about all these things, and perhaps feeling 
that you aren’t so very big and grown-up after all, 
your mother says: ‘Daddy is going, too.’ How would 
you feel?” The connection between that trip and the 
journey to eternal life through death was pointed out, 
and then the question, “Whom would you want to go 
with you?”, drew from one boy, quietly, reverently, 
the holy name, “Jesus.” 

Motivation must be included in every orientation. 
Seed cannot be planted with any expectation of growth 
in soil that is not prepared. Neither can we expect the 
children to understand and to appreciate divine truths 
if they are not in the right dispositions for learning. 
The various activities outlined for the orientation serve 
to arouse interest in learning the truth. 

To summarize, orientation includes a pre-test to re- 
call to the mind of the child what he has already 
learned of the doctrine and to show the catechist where 
to begin to teach; the recall of correlated doctrine nec- 
essary for full understanding; calling into the focus of 
consciousness the everyday experiences of the child 
that will help him to understand the truth to be taught, 
and motivation for learning. 

The Announcement. Sometimes we tell the children 
what we are going to teach, or we ask a question that 
will stimulate curiosity about it. There is no set pro- 
cedure in this. The announcement is made or omitted 
according as the catechist judges will be helpful. 

Any brief statement, story, or question that will 
stimulate the children’s curiosity and arouse a desire 
to learn the doctrine, may be used. The announcement 
follows the orientation, or is included in it. 

Example: The announcement made in this lesson 
was more a stimulation to curiosity than a statement. 
After the discussion of journeys and the pupil’s answer 
of “Jesus” to the question of “Whom would you want 
to go with you?”, the catechist said: “Yes, you would 
want Jesus to go with you. So would I. And Jesus 
wants to be with us. Let’s see how He made this 
possible.” (To be concluded) 








TEACHING THE DIALOG MASS 


FOR SILENT INDIVIDUAL PRAYER IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
THE CONSECRATION 
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Chicago, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 


In October, 1942, the JOURNAL began the monthly 
publication of material for the teacher to use in guiding 
pupils to an intelligent participation in the Dialog 
Mass. The October issue carried teaching outlines for 
the three prayers of the Offertory. Two of the three 
prayers recited by the priest before Communion were 
treated in the outlines given in the November JOURNAL. 
Similar outlines for the two Ablution prayers, and for 
the Gloria and the Credo were published in the De- 
cember, January and March issues respectively. Sug- 
gestions for guiding pupils to the use of silent prayer 
during a Dialog Mass were made editorially in the 
February JOURNAL. The April number carried diag- 
nostic material to use in determining pupil and stu- 
dent understanding of the short prayers and responses 
used in the various forms of the Dialog Mass. This 
month the JOURNAL is beginning the publication of 
outlines developing the suggestions made in the Feb- 
ruary editorial. The teaching outline in this issue is 
directed toward a time for silent prayer that is most 
important for active participation in the Mass. The 
outline offered is for use from the sixth grade on. 
The teacher of younger pupils will not find it difficult 
to simplify the content and make appropriate omis- 
sions. The teacher will observe that the language in 
the teacher-presentations is simple and informal. This 
practice is desirable in all oral explanations. 


FOR TEACHER EXPLANATION OF THE CONSECRATION 


We all know that the most important moment in the 
Mass is the Consecration. At that time God is being 
given the greatest honor that can be given to Him. 
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Jesus the Son of God becomes present on the altar— 
Jesus who is the Victim of Sacrifice, Jesus who is also 
the Priest making the offering, Jesus who is renewing 
the offering He made to God on Calvary. 

When the bell rings before the Consecration, the 
church is very quiet. At the Consecration the priest 
does the very same thing that Our Lord did at the 
Last Supper. The priest takes bread (the host) into 
his hands, looks up toward heaven, and bows in thanks- 
giving. Next, he blesses the bread. Then he bows over 
the altar and says the words that Our Lord said: 
“.. for this is My body.” The priest does the same 
with the wine. Here he says: “. . . for this is the 
chalice of My blood.” He says the words in a very low 
voice. 

As the priest says the words that Our Lord said, 
Jesus Our Lord Himself becomes present on the altar. 
He is present under the appearances of bread and 
wine. 

At the moment when the priest says the words of 
Consecration and Jesus becomes present on the altar, 
at that moment Jesus offers Himself to God the Father. 
Jesus is the principal priest in the Mass. The priest 
on our altar is acting for Jesus. Jesus is also the Victim 
of Sacrifice. At the Consecration in the Mass Our 
Lord makes the same offering He made on Calvary. 
He offers again to God the Father His sufferings and 
His death on the cross. He is doing it, not only to 
make up for the sins of men, but to unite them to 
Himself. He does it to give to God the worship that 
should be given to Him as our Creator and Lord. 
But in another lesson we shall study in a special way 
the reasons why the Sacrifice of the Mass is offered. 

At the Consecration of the Mass priests use the 
power Jesus gave to them at the Last Supper. You 
know how Jesus said to His apostles: “Do this in re- 
membrance of Me.” Jesus said this after He had 
changed the bread and wine into His body and blood. 

What should we do at the Consecration of the Mass? 

Many people bow their heads as the priest genuflects 
or as the bell rings. The priest genuflects three times 
at the Consecration. But we should not keep our heads 
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bowed during the entire Consecration, and for two very 
good reasons. 

After the Consecration of the bread, the priest raises 
the Host. He does so that the people may see and adore 
the Sacred Body of Christ. We should look at the 
Sacred Host. Even little children learn to look at it 
and say: “My Lord and my God!”? 

We may also look up as the priest raises the Chalice 
after the Consecration of the wine. The Chalice is 
raised for us to see and to adore. 

In our next lesson we shall study the act of offering 
that we can and should make immediately after the 
Consecration. But, first, let us review what we know 
about the Consecration of the Mass: 


|. When were bread and wine first changed into 
the body and blood of Christ? (At the Last 
Supper. ) 
How did priests receive power to change bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ? 


(Jesus said to the apostles: “Do this in remem- 
brance of Me.”) 
What is Jesus doing at the moment the bread and 
wine are changed into His body and blood? (He 
is offering Himself to God the Father.) 


1The whole story of the raising of the eyes at the Elevation of the Host 
is very interesting. The custom is one of the most recent and one of the 
oldest popular customs in the Church. After it had become forgotten, it 
was revived characteristically by Pius X, the Pope of the Holy Eucharist. 
By autograph Rescript of May 18, 1907, he granted an indulgence of seven 
years to all the faithful who, while gazing on the Elevated Host with love, 
piety and faith, pronounced the words: “My Lord and my God!” The 
word autograph is in italics because such Rescripts are almost invariably 
issued by the Holy See through the Sacred Penitentiary. But this was a 
matter on which “the Saint of the Holy Eucharist” felt called upon to act 
in person. This Rescript has been confirmed repeatedly by succeeding Popes, 
and is reissued in the official Preces et Pia Opera (n. 107, p. 61), which is 
now the final word on all matters pertaining to general indulgences. 

The indulgence granted for this pious practice is the greatest granted 
for any prayer (short or long) to the Blessed Sacrament. It is seven 
years. Furthermore, for this alone of all such prayers a plenary indulgence 
is granted once a week (as compared with once a month for other in- 
dulgenced prayers). 

Both historically and actually there is thus a clear distinction between 
the two Elevations. One is highly indulgenced, whereas the other is not. 
There can be no question that it is also a most reverent act to display 
our adoration at the second Elevation, but that is, so to speak, a private 
act of worship on our part. whereas the adoration of the Host is recom- 
mended officially by the Holy See. 
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Who is the principal priest in the Mass? ( Jesus.) 
Who is the Victim of Sacrifice in the Mass? 
( Jesus. ) 

What does Jesus offer to His Father at the Con- 
secration? (His sufferings and death on the 
cross. ) 

Why does Jesus offer Himself to His Father? 
(To make up for the sins of men and to unite 
them to Himself. To offer worship to God.) 
Why does the priest hold up the Host and Chalice 
after they are consecrated? (For the people to 
see and to adore.) 


CATECHISM REVIEW 


The numbers in parentheses are the numbers used 
in the Revised Baltimore Catechism, No. 2. 


l, 


bo 


= 


Wa 


Did God abandon man after Adam fell into 
sin? (77) 

What is the chief teaching of the Catholic 
Church about Jesus Christ? (79) 

What is meant by the Redemption? (90) 

What do we learn from the sufferings and death 
of Christ? (94) 

Why is the Catholic Church called the Mystical 
Body of Christ? (169) 


6-29. Lesson 26: The Holy Eucharist; Lesson 27: 


The Sacrifice of the Mass. (Questions 343-365) 


FOR TEACHER EXPLANATION OF THE PRAYER OF 
OFFERING IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE CONSECRATION 


There is a question in the Catechism that asks: 
“What is the best method of assisting at Mass?” And 
the answer to this question says: ‘““The best method of 
assisting at Mass is to unite with the priest in offering 
the Holy Sacrifice, and to receive Holy Communion.” 
Today, we are going to spend some time learning how 
to unite with the priest in making our act of offering 
immediately after the Consecration. 

In our last lesson we talked about the Consecration 
of the Mass. We said that, when Jesus becomes present 
on the altar at the words of Consecration, He is offer- 
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ing Himself to God the Father. He is again offering 
His sufferings and death just as He did on Calvary. 

The prayer the priest makes immediately after the 
Consecration tells us how we should pray at that 
time. Priest and people together put their offering into 
words. They give or offer to God the sacrifice Jesus 
made on Calvary that He continues to make in the 
sacrifice of the Mass. In the prayer the word Victim 
means Sacrifice. You have already learned to offer 
yourself to God during the Offertory of the Mass. 
You learned to do this after you had united with the 
priest in offering the bread and wine. When Jesus offers 
Himself to God at the Consecration of the Mass, the 
offering you made of yourself at the Offertory is in- 
cluded with Our Lord’s offering. When you offer 
Jesus to God the Father, you are also offering your- 
self. 

This prayer not only recalls the Passion of Our Lord 
but also His resurrection from the grave and His 
glorious ascension into heaven. It does so because from 
the time the Son of God became man until He returned 
to heaven He was engaged in the work of redemption. 
You know what redemption means—Jesus was making 
up for the sins of men and obtaining for them the 
grace to gain heaven. 

Let us look at the prayer phrase by phrase and see 
what it says: 


Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy servants as also Thy 
holy people, calling to mind the blessed Passion of 
the same Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, His resurrec- 
tion from the grave, and His glorious ascension into 
heaven, offer up to Thy most excellent Majesty, of 
Thine own gifts bestowed on us, a Victim which is 
holy, a Victim which 1s stainless, the holy bread of 
life everlasting, and the chalice of eternal salvation. 


1. Find the words the priest uses in speaking of him- 
self and of other priests. (...we Thy servants...) 

2. What words show that the people at Holy Mass 
make this offering of the Sacrifice with the priest? 
(... as also thy holy people .. .) 
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Notes: (1) Here the teacher should explain that 
the word holy means “in the state of sanctifying grace.” 
We first were made holy in baptism, and we grow in 
holiness in a special way when we receive the Holy 
Eucharist. (2) This is also the appropriate time to 
explain that priest and people, united with Christ in 
the Mystical Body, are united with Our Lord as He 
makes His offering to God the Father. 


3. 


Wn 


Find the words that say we remember how Our 
Lord made up for the sins of men and obtained 
for them the grace to gain heaven. (.. . calling 
to mind the blessed Passion of the same Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord, His resurrection from the 
grave, and His glorious ascension into heaven .. .) 


. What two words show that this prayer is made to 


God the Father? (When it speaks of “Thy Son.”) 
What words show that we believe God Himself 
planned the redemption of mankind and that we 
owe it to His goodness? (... of Thine own gifts 
bestowed on us .. .) 

What are the three adjectives that describe the 
Victim we offer to God in the Mass? (Pure, holy, 
stainless ; sometimes stainless is translated as “all- 
perfect.”’) 

How does this prayer show that we believe the 
Consecration of the Mass gives us not only a 
Victim to offer to God but food for our souls as 
well? (At the close of the prayer we describe the 
body and blood of Christ as “the holy bread of 
life everlasting” and “the chalice of eternal 
salvation.”’) 


Other Activities for the Class 


1. 
fl 





Write the thought of this prayer, phrase by 
phrase, in your own words. 
Make up a short prayer of offering to use imme- 
diately after the Consecration. Be sure the 
thoughts in your prayer express the same offering 
as the Missal prayer does. 
(1) To whom are you going to make your offer- 
ing? 
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(2) What are you offering? 

(3) With whom are you united in making this 
offering? 

As a class exercise, encourage memorization of 

the prayer as the priest makes it and as we say it 

in following the Missal. 

Express in writing the principal thing you do 

when you make this prayer. 

Make a list of thoughts one might have as he or 

she makes the prayer of offering immediately 

after the Consecration. 

Write a letter to a non-Catholic showing how the 

thought of this prayer contains a summary of the 

entire doctrine of the Mass. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


We know that in the great central Act of worship, which is the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, each one present can and ought to unite with 
the High Priest and Victim of the altar. This is a silent union of 
our hearts with the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the representation of 
the Supreme Offering of Calvary. At the moment of Consecration 
our souls long to be undisturbed. In the preparatory prayers and 
the prayers of thanksgiving, in the Gloria and Credo especially, 
we want to be able to say with St. Paul: “I will pray with my 
spirit, I will pray also with the understanding; I will sing with the 
spirit, | will sing also with the understanding.” Mere formalism 
and passive attendance at Mass lead to indifference. Our people 
must be induced to learn the meaning of the Mass and the prayers 
which precede or follow the great Act. Therefore, Pius X so 
urgently insisted on corporate worship, and on the intelligent assis- 
tance of the Faithful. This is the meaning of the Missa Dialogata, 
as I understand it. But its introduction should be effected by gradual 
training of the people, who ought to learn the sense of the words 
used, and its continuance should be safeguarded, lest it become a 
distraction rather than a means of edification. 


(By Cardinal Hinsley of England, quoted by Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., in The Dialog Mass. New York City: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1942, pp. 71-72.) 
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LESSON 17 


This lesson corresponds to Lesson 31 of the Old 
Catechism. The first two questions, 214 and 215, de- 
velop more fully the ideas contained in the former 
Q. 331. Two points are added: first, that we may not 
give the saints the honor that belongs to God alone; 
second, that we honor the saints, not only because of 
their present glory, but also because they practiced 
great virtue while they lived on earth. Q. 216, enum- 
erating the ways in which we can honor the saints, 
proposes in the first place the imitation of their holy 
lives—a point which is often forgotten in the explana- 
tion of the Catholic practice of venerating the saints. 
Q. 217 explains more definitely than the former Q. 333 
that, when we pray to the saints, we do not ask them to 
help us directly, but rather we petition them to offer 
their prayers to God for us. Q. 218 corresponds to the 
former Q. 335, giving the reasons for our assurance 
that the saints will pray for us. In the Old Catechism 
this question led to the study of the Communion of 
Saints, but this topic has already been treated in the 
Revision under Lesson 13. 

Q. 219 gives a definition of relics and the general 
reason why we venerate them, and corresponds to 
Q. 340 of the Old Catechism. Q. 220, corresponding 
to the former Q. 341, presents the general circumstance 
in which the making or the use of images and statues 
would be forbidden by the first commandment—name- 
ly, when they would promote false worship. This is a 
more adequate way of stating this truth than was found 
in the former Q. 341, which mentioned only the sin of 
idolatry. The making or use of images for other forms 
of false worship, particularly their use as “charms” or 
“lucky pieces,” also violates the first commandment. 
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Q. 221, defending the practice of showing respect 
to the statues and the pictures of Christ and of the 
saints, adds to the reply of the former Q. 342 the very 
practical and convincing argument that our veneration 
of the images of holy persons is quite analogous to the 
respect we show to the representations of those we 
honor and love on earth. QQ. 222 and 223, correspond- 
ing to the former QQ. 343 and 344, point out the 
basic truth that when we pray before the crucifix, 
relics or sacred images, we pray, not to the material 
object before us, but to the person it reminds us of. 


LESSON 18 


This lesson, devoted to the second and third com- 
mandments of God, corresponds to Lesson 32 of the 
Old Catechism. Q. 225, enumerating the obligations 
of the second commandment as did the former Q. 346, 
employs two clauses regarding oaths, which should be 
clearly understood: we must be truthful in taking oaths 
and faithful to them. This phraseology is used to indi- 


cate that there are two kinds of oaths—assertive and 
promissory. By the former kind a person calls God 
to witness that he is stating what he honestly believes 
to be true in regard to something of the past or present; 
by the Jatter type one invokes the Almighty as a witness 
of one’s sincerity in promising to do something in the 
future. Thus, the oath by which a person pledges him- 
self to tell the truth in the courtroom is assertive; the 
oath of loyalty which the soldier takes is promissory. 

Q. 227, propounding the conditions that make the 
taking of an oath lawful, is more exact and complete 
than the corresponding Q. 349 of the Old Catechism. 
There it was stated that what we swear to must be 
true; the new rendering says that we must be convinced 
that what we say under oath is true. In other words, 
an oath is to confirm our firm belief that something is 
true, not the objective truth of the thing concerned. 
Accordingly, if a person is fully convinced that some- 
thing is true and takes an assertive oath to that effect, 
he cannot be said to have taken a false oath, even if 
afterwards it turns out that he was mistaken. In this 
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same question a new condition is added, referring 
specifically to promissory oaths—namely, that a per- 
son must not take an oath to do anything wrong. For 
evidently it is insulting to God to call Him to witness 
an intention to commit a sin. Q. 228 is new, giving the 
name of the sin committed by one who attests under 
oath what he believes to be false—perjury. 

Q. 229, defining a vow, adds two points not brought 
out in the former Q. 350. First, in taking a vow a 
person binds himself under pain of sin (either mortal 
or venial) to do something, and under this aspect a vow 
is very different from a simple resolution or promise. 
The obligation of a vow arises from the virtue of 
religion. Secondly, the object of a vow must be some- 
thing especially pleasing to God—not merely some- 
thing pleasing to Him, as the Old Catechism put it. 
In theological language, it is not sufficient that the 
object of a vow be something good—it must be some- 
thing better than its opposite. 

QQ. 230-233 are new, explaining three kinds of sin 
that are often confused in the minds of Catholics— 
taking God’s name in vain, cursing, and blasphemy. 
Q. 231 mentions a very important truth from the prac- 
tical standpoint, that ordinarily it is only a venial sin 
to take the name of God or Jesus Christ in vain. 
Children, and even some adults, are inclined to regard 
this act of irreverence as a mortal sin, and for their 
peace of conscience they should be enlightened. Some- 
thing similar should be stated about the sin of cursing, 
defined in Q. 232. For this practice, detestable though 
it is (particularly when a curse contains the name of 
God), is not ordinarily a mortal sin, because most of 
those who curse do not really wish the evil to others 
which their words imply. However, the sin of blas- 
phemy, defined in Q. 233, is gravely sinful whenever 
the blasphemous words are spoken deliberately. 

In the treatment of the third commandment, QO. 
234-240, the expression “Lord’s day” instead of “Sab- 
bath day” is employed. Moreover, Q. 236, stating the 
general obligation imposed by this commandment, 
mentions only Sunday, not the holydays of obligation, 
which were included in the former Q. 354 as objects 
of the third commandment. Since the holydays are of 
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purely ecclesiastical origin, it was thought more fitting 
to treat them only under the first commandment of the 
Church. Q. 237, stating the way in which we must wor- 
ship God on Sunday, mentions only the obligation of 
hearing Mass, leaving out “prayer and other good 
works” referred to in Q. 355 of the Old Catechism, 
because strictly speaking there is no other positive re- 
ligious obligation on Sunday save attendance at the 
Holy Sacrifice. Similarly, the only thing forbidden on 
Sunday, according to Q. 238, is unnecessary servile 
work, and the statement of the Old Catechism that 
there is a prohibition to do anything else that may 
hinder the due observance of the Lord’s day is now 
omitted. It should be noted, however, that the law of 
the Church does forbid explicitly, in addition to ser- 
vile work, certain other types of activity, such as the 
holding of court and public buying and selling. QQ. 
239 and 240, explaining servile work and the causes 
which allow a Catholic to perform such work on Sun- 
day, correspond to QQ. 359 and 360 of the Old Cate- 


chism, though “the good of our neighbor” (formerly 
given as an excusing cause) has now been changed to 
“the need of our neighbor.” 


LESSON 19 


This lesson treats of the fourth, fifth and sixth com- 
mandments of God, and corresponds to Lesson 33 of 
the Old Catechism. Q. 242, enumerating the obliga- 
tions of children toward their parents, adds (to the 
“honor, love and obey” of the former Q. 362) a fourth 
important duty, “to help them when they are in need.” 
Q. 243, like the former Q. 363, points out that the 
fourth commandment obliges us to honor and obey, not 
only our parents, but also all other lawful superiors. 
Q. 244, corresponding to the former Q. 364, affirms the 
obligations of all in authority toward those entrusted 
to them, especially the duty of parents to provide for 
the spiritual and bodily welfare of their children. 

The five questions that follow, QQ. 245-249, are en- 
tirely new, concerned with the obligations of citizen- 
ship on the part of both subjects and rulers. When the 
Revision first appeared, this section received most at- 
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tention in the public press, for it presents in brief form 
the chief doctrines of the Catholic Church on civil 
duties. It is a very important part of the Catechism, 
for unfortunately many Americans have no idea of 
their obligations of citizenship as imposed by the law 
of God, and teachers of religion must take care that 
Catholic children realize the seriousness of the duties 
imposed on them as citizens by the fourth command- 
ment. 

In these questions it is made clear that the basic rea- 
son why we must give respect and obedience to civil 
officials is that their authority comes from God. There 
are detailed directions as to the particular duties of 
good citizenship: to vote honestly and unselfishly, to 
pay taxes, to defend one’s country when necessary, to 
take an active part in works tending to the common 
good of the nation. Finally, the chief obligations of 
those in civil office are pointed out: to be just toward 
all and to promote the general welfare. The duties of 
public officials are mentioned again in the following 
lesson, in connection with the seventh commandment. 

QQ. 251-253, explaining the fifth commandment, are 
substantially the same as QQ. 366-368 of the Old Cate- 
chism, except that in the list of sins forbidden by this 
commandment there now appear two which were not 
previously mentioned—suicide and drunkenness. 

QQ. 254-258, treating of the sixth commandment, in- 
troduce several changes from the former QQ. 369-372. 
Q. 255, proposing the positive aspect of this command- 
ment, says nothing about purity of thought, which was 
mentioned in Q. 370 of the Old Catechism. For, strict- 
ly speaking, the sixth commandment is concerned only 
with outward behavior; purity of mind belongs to the 
ninth commandment. Q. 256, stating what is forbid- 
den by the sixth commandment, is simpler in its mode 
of expression than the former Q. 371. Q. 257 is a very 
practical addition, mentioning the chief dangers to 
chastity in modern life, including immodest dress and 
indecent motion pictures. Finally, in accordance with 
the general plan of the Revision to emphasize the posi- 
tive side of virtue, Q. 258 enumerates the principal 
means of safeguarding chastity: the avoidance of dan- 
gerous occasions, prayer, the Sacraments and the Holy 
Sacrifice, and a special devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 








High School Religion 


AN INTRODUCTION TO A HIGH SCHOOL 
SYLLABUS IN RELIGION 


R. R. LAKAS, S.]J., 
and 
H. L. BROZOWSKI, S.]. 


Epitor’s Nore: Two years ago a group of young Jesuits, working with 
Reverend William A. McGueken, S.J., at Saint Louis University, investi- 
gated present high school Religion curricula and prepared a four-year 
syllabus for this subject. The present article gives their plan in general and 
outlines the principles that directed those who prepared it. The young 
religious who worked with this plan describe “active participation” as the 
life principle of the method they would use, a quality missing, they felt, 
in the Religion courses they themselves had pursued as high school students. 

That there is need of a plan for teaching Religion 
in the high school, a plan that is sound psychologically 
and philosophically, is evident from the amount of lit- 
erature that has been written on the subject and from 
the number of texts that have appeared in the last two 
decades. It is true that some of these texts have filled 
many of the needs of the Religion curriculum. None 
of them, however, has done so completely. It is our 
modest hope that we have here a syllabus for the whole 
four years that is complete, psychologically sound, and 
doctrinally correct. Our plea for a hearing on the part 
of men who have preceded us and who consequently 
have years of teaching behind them is this: we believe 
that one of the chief difficulties of Religion curricula 
of the past is that they have failed to provide adequately 
for the needs of the student because of the fact that 
their authors frequently were too distantly remote from 
their own school days to appreciate the interests and 
loves, the hopes and desires, and still more the aver- 
sions and fears of youth. Since, then, we are much 
closer to those same students in years and interests, it 
is our sincere hope that we shall be able to formulate a 
curriculum that will be better psychologically, a pro- 
gram that will inspire them with a love and apprecia- 
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tion of their holy religion so that they will be loyal, 
devoted, and active sons of Holy Mother Church. 


GENERAL AIM IN TEACHING RELIGION 


The aim of any religion course should be to give a 
solid knowledge of Creed, Code, and Cult. In other 
words, it should give the student at least sufficient 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Church, of the prin- 
ciples of morality, and of her practices and worship to 
enable him to be a practical Catholic. 


AIM OF THIS SYLLABUS 


Our aim likewise can be summed up in three words: 
Learn, Live, Love. \f it be objected that these words 
come to the same thing as Creed, Code, and Cult, the 
difference can readily be seen by one who reflects that 
we are now using verbs, whereas the other formula is 
made up of nouns. Our syllabus has action as its vital 
principle: action on the part of the teacher in present- 
ing the plan in a lively and interesting fashion; action 
on the part of the student who is to learn and love his 
religion by living it. The formula has its origin in the 
Gospel itself, for we are told expressly that “Jesus be- 
gan to do and to teach.” Further, the formula is the 
same as that of St. Ignatius in the Spiritual Exercises, 
where we are bidden to contemplate our Divine Master 
so that we may “know Him more intimately, love Him 
more ardently, and follow Him more closely.” As- 
suredly, we are safe in following the psychological pro- 
cedure of our Divine Master and of St. Ignatius, a 
recognized master of the spiritual life. Our plan then 
is essentially one of action. We wish to supply the 
teacher with a syllabus which will enable him to make 
vital a Religion which is essentially one of life: “I have 
come that you may have life and may have it more 
abundantly.” 


THE PLAN 


The following plan is adapted to combat the two 
major defects in education today: departmentalization 
and mass production. 
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1. THE FIGHT AGAINST DEPARTMENTALIZATION 


Departmentalization in Education —“Knowledge,” 
says Cardinal Newman, “forms one whole, because its 
subject matter is one.” Truth is the object of knowl- 
edge, and truth is facts plus their relationships. There 
are facts and relationships which the mind can appre- 
hend by the light of its own reason; but there are also 
facts and relationships of which man can know nothing 
unless in some way God reveals their existence. The 
truths which are known by the light of reason alone, 
we call philosophy; the truth which comes to us from 
a higher source, we call revelation. Both are true, and 
truth is one; therefore, to drop from the educational 
curriculum all those facts and their relationships which 
belong to the realm of revealed religion is to leave a 
distorted, untruthful, ununified mass of detail which 
must assume the guise of being the whole of reality. 
We must not let research and scientific methods which 
have contributed so much to human learning break 
down this same human learning into disconnected units. 

Once the unity of knowledge has been destroyed, 
once the strong fiber that bound each piece together in 
one chain has been broken, only separate, unrelated 
entities remain. Each is still an entity and of some 
value in its own right, but the school or university 
which teaches knowledge in an unintegrated way can 
no more speak of the unity of knowledge than a man 
who holds a heap of pearls in his hand can call them a 
necklace. 

Yet, we have lost the unity of knowledge, we have 
broken the strong fiber that gives motivation to moral 
conduct and clean living. And we are badly mistaken 
if we have convinced ourselves that any individual sub- 
ject, however appealing to the intellect and emotions, 
will ever keep men and women, ensnared in all the 
dazzling beauty of a sinful world, from soiling their 
hands and garments as they walk through life. The 
example of the ancient Greeks should be enough to 
convince us. They developed a culture that was well- 
nigh perfect from a human viewpoint. Yet, despite this 
culture their civilization was a moral failure. The con- 
clusion is that, unless sapientia takes into account the 
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supernatural, it is incomplete even naturally. Revela- 
tion was necessary to give man a complete view of 
life. Christ came, and the earth rejoiced for a time in 
a full and complete Sapientia. But in our times, with 
the secularization of education and the naturalization 
of religion, we are returning to a viewpoint even worse 
than that of the Greeks. The human heart cries out 
for God; Christ yearns to take possession of men’s 
hearts. It is our duty and privilege as teachers of re- 
ligion to make our young people fit for the lay aposto- 
late so that together with them we can bring to the 
feet of Christ a world which needs Him sorely. To 
perform their task they must know the whole truth: 
secular learning interpreted and permeated by Chris- 
tian revelation. 

An Integrated Religion Course to Fight Depart- 
mentalization.—Our approach is of its very nature one 
of integration and assimilation. It is based on the 
Summa Theologica, St. Thomas’ masterly synthesis of 
Christian theology, philosophy, and Patristic and 
Scriptural learning. It is a plan that is Christocentric. 
The Christus-Homo is to occupy the center of the stage 
for the whole four years, and every unit of the pro- 
gram is integrated and permeated by the personality 
of Christ. If we study the Mass, we study it as a gift 
from Christ and as a means of uniting ourselves to 
Christ; if we study the commandments, we study them 
as directive norms which will enable us to draw ever 
closer to Him. 

Correlation with. Other Subjects —Correlation is of 
two kinds. (a) It may be incidental, that is, the broad 
presentation of a topic to the class, as, for instance, the 
Mass and the use in conjunction with this topic of lit- 
erature, architecture, history, music. This is good teach- 
ing and may be used in practically every lesson. In the 
teaching of religion incidental correlation will depend 
on the teacher investing all the secular subjects with a 
religious spirit and interest. (b) Or correlation may 
be systematic, i.e., such an arrangement of the entire 
school curriculum and text-books that each subject 
bears constantly on the others. To work systematic cor- 
relation into the entire curriculum and into the teach- 
ing process has proven a well-nigh impossible feat. _ 


. 
_, 
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It is with the first type of correlation that we are 
concerned. We are not trying to teach all of history, 
literature, or art in the religion class. These subjects 
have each its own time and place. Needless to say, 
they too should be taught in a correlated and integrated 
manner with religion as the nucleus. We intend by our 
syllabus to help the teacher make use of literature, his- 
tory and science so as to show the unity of knowledge 
and to make the teaching of religion vital. 

Religious ideas taught in an unintegrated manner 
have no causal relation or apperceptive connection with 
secular knowledge, and are therefore difficult of asso- 
ciation with such knowledge. They are unrelated to 
life. Effective correlation, on the other hand, gives the 
student a better grasp of his religion, for it helps to 
show him that religion has its answers to the questions 
of the day. The individual units of the Syllabus will 
give numerous instances of how religion can be cor- 
related to literature, to history, to civics and govern- 
ment, science and nature study, architecture, music, 


sculpture, painting, and last but not least important, 
recreation. 


2. MASS PRODUCTION 


Mass Production in Education——The second big 
defect in our educational set-up has been mass produc- 
tion. We have turned out men and women, or I should 
say efficient machines, all thrust into the same mould 
regardless of temperament, early environment, and in- 
dividual differences. No wonder the youngster hates 
school! 

If we would correct this, we must put more emphasis 
on the individual. We must study youth and find out 
what his likes and dislikes are. We are not advocating 
the modern educational slogan of “self-expression.” It 
is not a question of giving a boy what he likes, but of 
giving him what he should have in a way that will 
make him like it. Youth is eager to learn. But he is 
naturally attracted more to the beautiful than to the 
coldly intellectual. Therefore, we must give him the 
truth which has been shot through with beauty, color, 
and life. He is a hero-worshipper; we must give him 
real heroes to worship, indeed the only Hero worthy of 
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worship. He lives in a world of ideals, of chivalry, of 
knighthood. We must show him how to make a success 
of the glorious adventure of life by following the only 
true Model. 

What a tremendous responsibility the teacher has, 
and yet what a sublime vocation! To him is entrusted 
the task of educating young men and women who come 
to him in such a way that they can sail forth upon the 
sea of life with their eyes fixed steadily on the goal 
ahead, fully equipped to meet the obstacles that will 
come between them and the achievement of their ideals. 
These youngsters beginning the voyage must be fitted 
out with everything necessary for the passage—a strong 
beacon, a good rudder, and plenty of supplies. . 

A Psychological Syllabus—-We shall try to fight the 
disadvantages of mass production by offering a syllabus 
that is designed to meet the mental development of the 
student individually as well as collectively. In brief, 
the technique employed will be insisting on that method 
which is most likely to appeal to the student; thus, in 
first year, while treating of God, man, the fall, angels, 
hell, and purgatory, the method is graphic and epic 
in sweep, with an abundance of examples and stories 
of daring and adventure that are so dear to a boy’s 
heart; in second year, dealing with the life of Christ, 
the narrative method again enters in; the Mass (which 
also includes a bit of the dramatic) together with the 
third year matter (the Sacraments, Prayer, and De- 
votion to Our Lady) is lyrical. Here is revealed the 
deathless love of Christ in bestowing upon us such 
wonderful gifts; the youth can pour forth in prayer 
feelings which he experiences as a result. Lastly, in 
fourth year we have tragedy (in the Greek sense; the 
emphasis on character and the conflict of wills). We 
see what Christ has done and what we ought to do. We 
need to be fortified for the conflict by definite guid- 
ance. That such a development is psychologically 
sound is readily seen if one considers the development 
of literature in general and of each individual in par- 
ticular. In literature, a race first develops the epic or 
mythical stories of wonderment; next is developed the 
lyric; lastly, drama and tragedy. This is seen clearly 
in the development of Greek, Latin, and French litera- 
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ture. More essential than this, and no doubt respon- 
sible for it, is the fact that such a development is that 
of man himself. The boy first shows interest in tales 
of gods and heroes who perform miraculous feats; as 
a youth he turns to song and love and delights in the 
outpouring of his feelings in lyrics; and, lastly, it is 
only as a man that he begins to philosophize, to reflect 
upon himself and upon his relations to God, that he 
emphasizes character, that he realizes the tragedy of 
life (i.e., the conflict of his will with the will of God). 
This psychological approach will be developed in the 
following explanation of the plan. 

Attention to the Individual—rThe second manner 
in which the scheme will fight the defect of mass pro- 
duction is by enabling the teacher to adapt his plan of 
teaching to the various temperaments of his class. Most 
of the work here must be done by the teacher himself, 
by the thorough study of human nature which he makes 
by means of literature, of philosophy, and most of all 
by his dealings with his fellow-man. We can, however, 
indicate in general the methods of dealing with the 
“classical” types: the choleric, the sanguine, the melan- 
cholic, and the phlegmatic. 

The choleric is the temperament of action from 
which progressives and leaders, reformers and die- 
hards, come. It is energetic and vigorous, readily 
aroused and tenacious of purpose. It is a blessing or a 
curse, depending on its fundamental inspirations, mo- 
tives and education. Educators usually blunder with 
the choleric. Its manifestations arouse antagonism, and 
therefore repression is attempted. It needs wise guid- 
ance. It should be given tasks that will absorb its de- 
sire for activity, and responsibilities that will satisfy 
ambition. And other interests should be linked with 
those of the choleric. 

The sanguine temperament is good for the enter- 
prises of the ordinary walks of life. It is usual to the 
ordinary mortal. It is fickle, nervous, warm, and im- 
pulsive. Engagement with steadier comrades in inter- 
esting and desirable projects will help balance the 
sanguine. The will should be reinforced to counteract 
instability. Habits of sustained attention and the sense 
of duty must be fostered. Religion will balance natural 
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levity and give the depth that is lacking. If not re- 
ligious, the sanguine are apt to be frivolous and 
sensuous. 

The melancholic are at a disadvantage: they senti- 
mentalize and brood and are inclined to poetry and 
depression; they are self-centered and artistic. Their 
exaggerated introspection should be offset by whole- 
some external activity. In school they often suffer 
cruelly from jokes. Hence, great kindness and sym- 
pathy are needed in dealing with them. They should 
be taught to love play and social activity with cheer- 
ful companions. 

The phlegmatic temperament is not of high value, 
though it is a useful offset to the American strenuous 
life. The phlegmatic are difficult to move, unenthusias- 
tic, and stolid, taking things as they come and apt to 
be lazy. Though unresponsive, they are not necessarily 
stupid. The phlegmatic need spurring if too easy-go- 
ing, and should be given strong motives. Their strong- 
est interest should be found and cultivated. Great pati- 
ence is needed with them. The educator should also 
beware of the chilling phlegmatism of his own advanc- 
ing age. 

The ability to discover and to treat correctly the 
different temperaments is invaluable to the teacher both 
for himself and for the direction of his pupils. The 
individual can perform no greater service to himself 
than to live by the formula: “Know thyself, accept thy- 
self, be thyself; and to believe that he is not merely 
the self he is, but the self he can be. Yet, let not such 
psychology be an excuse for the excesses in self-expres- 
sion it often tries to justify. The self we strive to ex- 
press must be patterned after the Master, Christ. 
Knowledge of one’s own temperament and knowledge 
of Christ will not only keep the disciple from attempt- 
ing the impossible, but will spur him to strive more 
contentedly after his highest possibilities. 


THE PLAN ANALYZED 


First Year: 
a. God, Angels, Hell, Heaven, Fall of Man. 
b. Redemption, Grace, Preparation for the Mes- 
sias, the Coming of Christ. 
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Second Year: 


a. Christ, His Life, Passion, Death, Resurrection. 
b. The Mass and the Church, the gifts of Christ. 


Third Year: 


a. The Sacraments. 
b. Prayer and devotions, Our Lady and the Saints. 


Fourth Year: 


a. The Commandments, stressing the positive vir- 
tues. 
b. Character Talks: the life of Catholic Action. 


The unity of the plan is best arrived at by consider- 
ing it as a development of the Kingdom of Christ med- 
itation of the Exercises. Romance and chivalry played 
an important part in the times of St. Ignatius. Their 
appeal is not lost upon modern youth. Noble enter- 
prises, fighting for a lady-love, jousts and tournaments, 
love and romance, influence tremendously the minds of 
the young. The obvious conclusion, then, is that we can 
incorporate them into our teaching of Religion. As 
a matter of fact, however, there is not a question of 
merely dragging them into the course for decorative 
effect. The idea of joust and tournaments, of love and 
romance, follow from the very nature of life and Re- 
ligion. Recall the frequent allusions in both the Old 
and New Testaments to life being a warfare; recall St. 
Paul’s frequent comparisons of the following of Christ 
to the running of a race; recall the numerous passages 
in St. John where Christ talks of the love and union 
between the soul and God. Our Religion is truly a Di- 
vine Romance between God and the soul. 

The three points of the Kingdom of Christ will 
serve as a fitting introduction to the Syllabus: 


“And as regards the first point, if we consider the temporal 
king’s summons to his subjects, how much more worthy of con- 
sideration is it to see Christ our Lord, the Eternal King, and be- 
fore Him the whole world, all of whom and each in particular 
He addresses and says: ‘My will is to conquer the whole world, 
and all enemies, and thus to enter into the glory of My Father. 
Whoever, therefore, desires to come with Me must labor with 
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Me, in order that following Me in pain, he may likewise follow 

Me in glory.’ 

“The second point is to consider that all who have the use of 
judgment and reason will offer their whole selves for labor. 

“The third point is that those who wish to show greater affection, 
and to signalize themselves in every kind of service of their Eternal 

King and Universal Lord, not only will offer their whole persons to 

labor, but also by acting against their own sensuality, their carnal 

and worldly nature, will make offers of greater worth and moment”’ 

(Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, Introd. to Second Week). 

First Year: The aim of this year will be to give the 
student a vivid picture of the battlefield, the world, as 
created by an omnipotent, all-loving, infinite God— 
with its angels and men, its goods and evils, and the 
four last things. A general view of the battle itself 
is furnished by the Fall of Man and its consequences, 
the promise of and preparation for a Redeemer who 
was to aid man in the battle of life. The psychological 
approach here is principally one of instilling wonder 
in the hearts and minds of the boy in the first year, 
e.g., explaining the infinity and power of God with 
illustrations of the vastness of our universe with its 
wonderful stars and planets, by vivid representations 
of such doctrines as heaven and hell (as St. Ignatius 
does in the Spiritual Exercises), by dwelling upon the 
wonderful providence of God, who kept alive the be- 
lief in one God among the Israelites by miracles and 
prodigies, and that despite their faithlessness. 

Second Year: The object of this year will be to set 
before the boy the Ideal Leader who is to show him 
how to fight and win this battle of life, not only by 
instruction but by setting the example: “Whoever de- 
sires to come with Me must be contented with the food 
that I eat, with the drink and the clothing that I have, 
etc. In like manner he must labor as I do during the 
day, and watch during the night, in order that after- 
wards he may have part with Me in the victory, as he 
has had part in the hard work.” Thus, the teacher 
will propose Christ in His Hidden Life, in His Pub- 
lic life, in His Passion and Death, and in His Glorious 
Life, emphasizing His Kingliness and His Divinity as 
well as His Humanity. The psychological advantage 
of putting the Life of Christ in the second year be- 
comes obvious, if we consider that it is at this period 
that boys are members of gangs; they admire and imi- 
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tate the great leaders they hear and read about. This 
can be seen from the popularity which the books of 
Percival Wren, Raphael Sabatini, and R. L. Steven- 
son enjoy. The second semester is taken up with the 
study of the greatest gifts of Christ: the Church and 
the Mass. Here the very nature of the Mass will sug- 
gest that the method of procedure be largely dramatic, 
not that it need be dramatized, but that the Action of 
the Mass will be explained by a close study of the 
Missal. Besides being dramatitc, it is also lyrical in- 
asmuch as the boy is drawn to love Christ more ar- 
dently upon seeing the wonderful gifts He has given 
him. It is likewise lyrical in the sense that in the 
Mass we pour forth our acts of adoration, praise, 
thanksgiving, and petition, much as a youth sings the 
praises of his first love, only with a rational foundation. 
We study the Mass, then, as the Supreme Act of Wor- 
ship, the true sacrifice of the New Law, the renewal of 
Christ’s oblation of Himself on Calvary but in an un- 
bloody manner. It is the supreme act of worship, be- 
cause in the Mass Christ, as the Head of the Mystical 
Body, acknowledges for and with us the supreme do- 
minion of God over the human race. In the Mass we 
offer God perfect acts of adoration, praise, thanks- 
giving, and petition, because Christ is a most perfect 
offering to His Heavenly Father. It is the true sacri- 
fice of the New Law, because Christ as the Lamb of 
God offers Himself as the Victim most pleasing to the 
Divine Majesty, to atone for the sins of the world. 
Finally, it is the renewal (not a mere representation) 
of Calvary in an unbloody manner; the priest is the 
same as on Calvary, Christ; the victim is the same, 
Christ. In short, Christ lives today as He did of old, 
working in and with us. 

Third Year: This year we continue the study of 
Christ’s gifts to us in the Sacraments and Prayer, 
which stresses devotion to our Blessed Mother and the 
saintly heroes of the past. These gifts fit into the gen- 
eral scheme as means for the combat. Our Leader left 
us the necessary weapons for the battle of life. The 
Sacraments are our bulwark against enemy attacks, 
our swords and armor. Prayer is our means of com- 
municating with headquarters to report upon our 
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progress and activities to our Leader and to receive in 
turn His instructions and help for future struggles. 
Besides, the insistence upon devotion to our Blessed 
Mother gives the student his Queenly Mother as his in- 
spiration and model. He will want to be worthy of 
Heaven’s First Lady, a follower of her colors—white 
for purity and blue for loyalty. The psychology of 
this year is this: it is about this time that the young 
man goes out on dates and is introduced to the struggles 
for purity. Frequentation of the Sacraments of Penance 
and Holy Eucharist will be an excellent antidote; our 
Blessed Mother will be the ideal to strive for, because 
in her spotless purity she imitates so closely her Di- 
vine Son. So, too, it is in this year that we have the 
time of lyrical poetry which develops into the dramatic 
action of the fourth year. The young man has now 
begun to realize more fully that life is a divine ro- 
mance between God and himself. He sees all that God 
has done for him: Christ, Mass, Sacraments, Prayer, 
Our Blessed Mother. He reflects that he must use all 
these in the battle of life. He realizes that he has the 
responsibility and the privilege of making a worthy 
return to God; that he and he alone is the “Master of 
his fate and Captain of his soul.” With young Sam- 
uel, desiring to know what he can do for Christ, he 
says: “Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth.” 

Fourth Y ear: The end in view of this year is to show 
the young man how he is to fight the battles of life; 
how he is to use the gifts of Christ so as to make him- 
self a living imitation of Christ his Model, a knight 
worthy of fighting under the colors of Our Blessed 
Mother. Catholic Action will be the subject that will 
occupy the year: the positive side of the Ten Com- 
mandments in the first semester and Catholic character 
formation in the second. Thus, the young man will 
come to realize the tragedy of life, the conflict of his 
will with the Divine will. His religion will lead him 
—not to despair of ever reconciling them—but to be- 
come a man of character, moulded by his ideals to be 
an insignis in the service of his Master. The result is 
to be the Catholic gentleman of action, a man who is 
characterized by the /earning, loving, and living of his 
holy Faith. 
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PART IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


BROTHER B. ROBERT, F.S.C. 
St. Mary’s High School 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


GENERAL NOTES 


Weekly Communion Chart—Many a disappoint- 
ment is in store for the Christian educator who at- 
tempts to measure the intangible results of his apostolic 
efforts in behalf of souls. The weekly communion graph 
mounted in my classroom on which an indicating line 
goes up and down according to the number of Com- 
munions each week is not intended as a yardstick to 
supply the teacher with information, although it does 
serve in that capacity too. The actual count is made 
by means of small slips of paper containing simply 
“‘ves” or “no.” Student names are not used. The pri- 
mary purpose of the chart is to furnish an added incen- 
tive to frequent or at least weekly Communion. I have 
employed this device for several years; nevertheless, | 
have not formulated a definite conclusion yet as to its 
effectiveness in promoting frequent Communion on the 
part of students. 

Exposed in the front of the classroom, with a board 
all to itself, it is the one exception (excluding a large 
poster advertising the sale of War Bonds or Stamps) to 
the general rule that display material should be set up 
in the rear of the classroom. Since the chart is large 
—approximately twenty by twenty-six inches—and the 
indicating line extremely heavy, close inspection is not 
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necessary; pupils in rear seats can tell at a glance 
whether the number of boys who communicated on 
Sunday increased or decreased. 

War Bond and Stamp Chart.—In order to give some 
recognition to patriotic members and to spur on those 
not so disposed, a list of the students in the class, to- 
gether with a graphic representation of the amount 
each turned in for our War Bond and Stamp Drive, is 
posted in the classroom. There is no denying that true 
patriotism and Religion go hand in hand. This chart, 
therefore, is entitled to a spot on the Religion display, 
but with space at premium, a special board has been 
arranged and mounted elsewhere. 

Lent and the Missions.—During Lent, when the pre- 
vailing spirit of the Christian world is self-denial and 
penance, many Religion teachers conduct a drive to 
collect funds for the Missions. When this drive was in 
progress last year, two extra bulletin boards were put 
up in my classroom. Devoted exclusively to Mission 
propaganda, these boards were filled with clippings 
from the Catholic mission magazines mentioned in the 
preceding article, together with suitable items from the 
Sunday Visitor and numerous cartoons taken from sec- 
ular sources. 

With slight adaptations, a considerable number of 
cartoons can be converted into silent but eloquent solici- 
tors for funds to support the Missions. Thus, an illus- 
tration of a young lad making a desperate attempt to 
promote a sale of home-made root beer at three cents 
per glass and urging a prospective customer: “Well, 
why not pay a penny down and the rest in easy install- 
ments?” carried an added comment: “As long as you 
earn your Mission money honestly, we don’t care how 
you do it—just bring it in.” 

As one may readily guess, it is an easy matter to accu- 
mulate a collection of these popular items. Yes, the 
teacher who sets out to gather together a supply of these 
clippings will enjoy himself; he will, as the common 
expression puts it, “get a kick out of” the manner in 
which the adolescents enjoy them, and last but not least, 
he will provide himself with a pleasant, sugar-coated 
means of persuading the students to do their utmost to 
aid the cause of the Missions. 
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Vocation Display—Another special bulletin board 
is erected in my classroom during “Vocation Week.” 
Inasmuch as some boys who aspire to the priesthood or 
the Religious life are extremely reticent about reveal- 
ing this secret ambition of theirs, and consequently may 
not consult this vocation display until they can do so 
unobtrusively, I purposely refrain from removing it 
until every boy has had plenty of opportunity to exam- 
ine it. 

Experience has shown that the proportion of clip- 
pings appropriate for exhibition on a vocation bulletin 
board is unusually low. On those rare occasions when 
the Religion teacher does happen upon such an item, 
he can file it away in an envelope or folder until it is 
needed. 

“But just what sort of clipping do you consider ap- 
propriate?” you may ask. 

A general answer is difficult to formulate, since the 
choice will depend not only upon the religious publi- 
cations available, but also on the teacher’s personal 
taste. Besides, a generalization would be hazy, vague; 
it would convey no concrete idea. I shall illustrate by 
reviewing briefly with you the contents of my vocation 
folder. 

Here is a fine picture entitled “His First Mass,” 
showing a young priest elevating the Sacred Host, 
while the Crucified appears in the background; a fish- 
erman landing his catch—“Fishing for Souls,” at the 
bottom of which are a few remarks about vocation; a 
picture of Our Lord and His disciples walking through 
a field of grain: “The harvest indeed is great but the 
laborers are few”; a “Come Follow Me” picture; the 
hands (only) of a priest handling the Sacred Body of 
Our Lord on a table set up for a sick call; seminarians 
playing a game of hockey, and so on. These pictures 
are emphatically not pietistic. On the contrary, they are 
virile, flesh-and-blood, twentieth-century pictures, de- 
signed to appeal to the boy of today who should be 
made to realize that the ordinary fellow can and fre- 
quently does have a vocation. 

Included also are some of the articles, “Hi-Gang,” in 
which Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J., entertainingly ex- 
plains how he “got” his religious vocation on a roller 
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coaster; “My Vocation,” in which a Christian Brother 
tells the story of his vocation; ““A Narrow Shave,” a 
short sketch about a young lad in the seminary who, 
because of a spirit of levity, was on the verge of dis- 
missal but, granted one more chance, made good; “My 
First Impression of the Seminary,” by a fourteen-year- 
old boy; a short poem entitled “The Father of a 
Priest”; a four-page leaflet which replies to the title: 
“Have I a Vocation?” ; “Don’t Talk About Your Voca- 
tion,” which urges the adolescent to refrain from 
“blowing to every Tom, Dick and Harry” about his 
vocation; “Dear Son,” an inspirational letter from 
Mother and Dad to their boy who is preparing for a 
Religious vocation. For sources of articles, consult the 
mission magazines indicated in the previous article; 
past issues of the Sunday Visitor, and the Salvatorian 
publication. 

Over and above pictures and articles, there are vari- 
ous leaflets and folders which can be suspended by 
means of short pieces of cord. It is practically impos- 
sible to tack up all this reading matter, and so addi- 
tional literature is placed on a small table near the 
vocation display. Having requested this “advertising” 
for the most exalted state of life from vocational di- 
rectors of approximately ten Religious Orders—re- 
quests which they were more than willing to fulfill 
I have on hand a supply which, though by no means 
exhaustive, does nevertheless deal with four possible 
vocations for boys: Priesthood, Teaching Brother, 
Nursing Brother, and Lay Brother. In the event that 
you send out requests for vocational literature and de- 
sire to receive something especially nice, be sure to in- 
clude in your list the nearest office of the Society of the 
Divine Word. 

The regular bulletin board for Religion continues 
to function as usual during the periods of time that a 
special display on “Vocations” or the “Missions” is 
featured. 

Correlation.—The fact that I engineered definite 
correlation between the lessons on “Vocation” and a 
bulletin board display may prompt you to inquire: “Do 
you likewise strive to correlate clippings on the regu- 
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lar Religion bulletin board with topics being taught 
that particular week? Do you, for instance, exhibit ar- 
ticles or other illustrations on ‘obedience,’ ‘respect for 
parents,’ etc., at the time you are teaching on the fourth 
commandment?” To a slight degree I do, but outside 
of the case mentioned above no special effort is made 
to relate all the bulletin board clippings to the Religion 
lessons. A complete systematic connection of display 
material with the course of study, it appears to me, 
would be impractical, difficult, and in some cases im- 
possible. 

It would be impractical, first of all, because it would 
ignore a superior type of correlation: the linking of 
definite dogmas, sound moral principles, or desirable 
Catholic attitudes with the prevailing thoughts and 
ideas in the minds of our students here and now. What- 
ever merit the former may possess, the latter, to my way 
of thinking, far surpasses it. 

To make my position clear, let us suppose that we de- 
sire to emphasize obedience by means of a news ac- 
count of a disobdient young skater who broke through 
the ice and was drowned. You will agree with me in 
saying that the item would make a more penetrating 
impression in winter when young folks enjoy skating, 
and their minds are taken up with that sport, than in 
May when the subject appears in the curriculum. 
Articles and illustrations on “The Rosary,” or “The 
Poor Souls,” or on “Lent,” would indeed seem out of 
place on the bulletin board at any other time than 
during the proper season. But why go on? 

Secondly, correlation of lessons with display matter 
is difficult; and, thirdly, it is sometimes impossible. Ob- 
viously, these truths require no demonstration or proof, 
for they are self-evident. 

In advancing the statement that the bulletin board 
should contain news items and other clippings that are 
current, that deal with the present season of the year, 
the present liturgical season, the sport or sports in 
vogue today, the war developments and other happen- 
ings of the day, now when they are fresh in the minds 
of our pupils, I feel confident I am making no rash as- 
sertion. It is clearly evident that this type of correla- 
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tion is natural, and with it the bulletin board program 
is truly in gear with reality; at the same time, it is 
equally evident that an attempt to connect clippings 
with the Religion lessons exclusively results in corre- 
lation that is somewhat unnatural, if not positively 
artificial. 

As intimated before, a combination of both is fea- 
sible, and if we find it possible to include in our exhibi- 
tion one or two items closely related to the lessons being 
taught, well and good. If you will pardon the injection 
of another personal opinion, I shall venture to say that 
it is better to mount the article pertaining to our lessons 
the week after we have taught it. Whenever this proce- 
dure is followed, the clipping will tend to clinch the 
lesson by reviewing, possibly from another angle, the 
doctrine we have already caught; it will cause students 
to call into use another sense, and by so doing reinforce 
learning on the part of all, especially those endowed 
with a visual type of memory, who recall pictures more 
easily than sounds; it will substantiate statements we 
have made; and, finally, the ideas that the illustration 
is intended to sow will fall upon soil which has already 
been cultivated and prepared by our lessons of the pre- 
vious week. It will be meaningful, intelligible, familiar 
—the student can say: “Oh yes, I remember now; 
Brother said something about that last week.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF BULLETIN BOARD ITEMS 


As pointed out in the first article of this series, one 
reason why the students ignored many of the articles 
mounted on the Religion bulletin board in my class- 
room several years ago was the fact that these clip- 
pings did not look interesting at the first glance. A 
drab, dry-looking item, irrespective of how interesting 
the theme or how attractive the style, possesses about 
as much appeal for the ordinary adolescent of today 
as the classified section of the Sunday newspaper. And 
why? Simply because it does not allure, it fails to at- 
tract, it lacks that megnetic something which arouses 
curiosity—a picture or sketch. 

Experience has shown that, when an illustration of 
some sort vivifies an article that is otherwise ordinary 
and commonplace, pupils will pay at least some heed to 
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it. This doctrine, certainly, is not new to teachers. We 
are guided in our teaching techniques by principles 
which emphasize the use of visual aids; we endeavor 
to get away as much as possible from abstractions and 
attempt to clarify our lessons by concretizing them 
with blackboard or other visual representations. If 
this be true of ordinary teaching procedure, where in 
the absence of illustrative material the teacher can 
himself vitalize the subject-matter, it must be still 
more so for static material displayed on the bulletin 
board. The Chinese proverb, “One picture is worth 
more than ten thousand words,” it seems to me, ap- 
plies with greater significance to the bulletin board 
display than to any other classroom activity. 

So firm is my conviction on this point that | have 
had students with a natural aptitude for drawing (and 
almost every class has one so endowed) make sketches 
depicting some idea of my own or some exceptionally 
pertinent incident or example encountered in printed 
form. How many youngsters would take the trouble 
to read a mere printed copy of this story? “Once upon 
a time a mother told her restless little boy: ‘Don’t you 
dare unfold your hands until Mass is over.’ . . . Long 
afterwards he remembered her suggestion—to his 
financial advantage.” Not having put up the printed 
version, I can only venture a guess at the number of 
boys who would have noticed it if the item had been 
displayed in its original form—very few. On the other 
hand, I do feel safe in stating that the great majority 
of the students noted and read the large 8x11 combi- 
nation story and sketch drawn by a boy. The curiosity 
aroused by the picture of the patient usher holding 
the collection basket in front of the selfish, preoccu- 
pied, hand-folded churchgoers could hardly be re- 
isted, and so the animated story with its obvious moral 
not only attained a much wider circulation, but very 
likely made a deeper impression than a lifeless printed 
copy of the same story would have done. Embryonic 
artists in my classes have also made enlargements of 
small sketches—sketches, of course, which seemed so 
remarkable that they deserved the prominence of 
larger proportions. 4 successful bulletin board item, 
therefore, 1s generally illustrated. 
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What distinguishes a good display item from a bad 
item is the ability to attract attention. Display mate- 
rial, therefore, which is not accompanied by a visible 
representation should at least be heralded by an ar- 
resting heading which will captivate the attention of 
our pupils and verbally shout out at them with con- 
spicuous lettering: “Come over and read this! Don’t 
miss this!” Unproclaimed by a striking caption or un- 
supported by a suitable illustration, the ordinary 
printed clipping will more than likely go unnoticed 
by the major portion of the class. It is no great ex- 
aggeration to state that it seems almost useless to dis- 
play items lacking both of these essential props. Sec- 
ondly, a successful bulletin board item requires an im- 
pressive heading. 

And, finally, by demonstrating the impracticability 
of long articles, | shall employ a negative manner of 
emphasizing the third characteristic of a successful 
bulletin board item, brevity. 

That teacher who expects his students to spend a 
great deal of time at the Religion bulletin board read- 
ing long articles is an idealist. The amount of time, first 
of all, that is available to students is necessarily lim- 
ited, and secondly, they have many other claims upon 
their precious time. If every member of the class 
were to remain at the board for thirty minutes, read- 
ing column after column, a lengthening of the school 
day would be necessary in order to accommodate all 
of them. There can be little difference of opinion on 
this point; time does not permit extensive reading at 
the bulletin board. 

We must remember, too, that a long article may be 
somewhat “heavy” for the adolescent mind, and, con- 
sequently, such material requires considerable mental 
effort and concentration on the part of students. As we 
all know, this is no easy task for flighty youth. In 
fact, the very bulletin board arrangement of various 
types of clippings set up side by side discourages in- 
tense concentration, and in view of this circumstance 
ordinary common sense suggests that a “browsing” 
method of reading is more appropriate for the bulle- 
tin board observer. Besides, it is altogether inconceiv- 
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able that the presence of a group of boys at the board 
will make it easier for an individual to focus his at- 
tention over a long period of time. 

Concentration? A bit old-fashioned, is it not? The 
phenomenal success of pictorial magazines, “comics,” 
and radio programs is indicative of the fact that the 
modern American is somewhat lazy mentally when it 
comes to reading. Our pupils are essentially children 
of their day; the spirit of the age has had its effect on 
them, and, as a result, they too are inclined to dodge 
the mental effort required for reading long disserta- 
tions. Quite accustomed to a consistent diet of talkies, 
comic strips, radio plays and “funny books,” they pre- 
fer to absorb their information the easy way rather 
than peruse the more serious type of literature which 
necessitates the discipline involved in close mental ap- 
plication. They like brief clippings. Why exhibit 
long ones? 

However, as one teacher has done, you too might 
offer an objection along these lines: “But we teachers 
should not encourage them in their habits of mental 
laziness by tacking up display material a large per- 
centage of which is pictorial, definitely on the light 
side, and which exacts little or no concentration. The 
pupils, it is true, prefer to assimilate information the 
easy way, but since when do we cater to their wishes? 
No, let us on the contrary teach them to read properly, 
and induce them to cultivate the habit of concentra- 
tion.” 

Teachers the world over are enthusiastically and 
wholeheartedly in accord with that splendid objec- 
tive, and I, for one, find no fault with it; but I do, 
however, strenuously object to employing the bulletin 
board as the means to accomplish that end. Moreover, 
the development of proper reading and concentration 
habits is unquestionably a minor aim of the Religion 
course. Let the English teacher worry about that edu- 
cational outcome. 

And, as a final knockout blow to the defender of the 
long article, I would point out that an overdose of long, 
and to the student “dry-as-dust,” articles will com- 
pletely stifle student interest in the Religion bulletin 
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board. No, bulletin-board material, to be effective, 
must be brief. If you will pardon an overstatement, 
our clippings should be so brief and clear that our boys 
can almost read them on the run. 

Incidentally, that teacher who defended the post- 
ing of long articles possibly confused the means with 
the end of the bulletin board for Religion. Either that, 
or his underlying objective, or one of his objectives if 
he has more than one, is merely on the scholastic or 
intellectual level, whereas the ultimate end I have in 
view is identical with that of religious instruction of 
which the bulletin board is an auxiliary, viz., that the 
students lead good Catholic lives. That, and that 
alone, answers the “why?” of my extensive display 
campaign. There is nothing startlingly new in this 
idea, unless it is new to put first things first. After all, 
there would be no particular point in mounting clip- 
pings in the classroom if the boys did not draw in- 
spirational lessons from them. Any other outcome, no 
matter how desirable, seems so insignificant by com- 
parison that such a thing as “secondary objectives’’ 
does not enter into my narrow, “single-eye” philosophy 
on the Religion bulletin board program. 

This, by the way, leads up to a consideration of the 
desirable characteristics of bulletin items when viewed 
from the standpoint of content, because, naturally, the 
choice of clippings will be determined by the teach- 
ers’ objectives. Here, a wide-open season has been de- 
clared. Everything and anything, from a full page 
picture-article on “25,000 Open Second Front of Pray- 
er at the Yankee Stadium,” to a tiny poem on “tempta- 
tion” is welcome. And the more sensational the bet- 
ter. However, to the question, “What spiritual benefit 
will the pupils derive from this particular itemr,” | 
am generally able to give at least one of the following 
replies: it will elucidate some article of faith or tend 
to strengthen the faith of the boys; it will construc- 
tively influence the conduct of the pupils and tend 
towards a moral improvement; it will build up Cath- 
olic morale, increase loyalty to Holy Mother Church, 
awaken students to a knowledge of the power, strength 
and influence of their Mother and make them proudly 
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aware that they are members of the greatest organiza- 
tion the world has ever known. 


UsE OF LONG ARTICLES 


To state dogmatically, “bulletin board clippings 
should be brief,” is relatively easy. From the theoreti- 
cal point of view it is true, but practically, it is not al- 
ways within the realm of possibility to adhere to the 
theory. The teacher who is inaugurating a Religion 
bulletin board, for instance, will find it necessary to 
utilize lengthy material to some extent for the simple 
reason that his supply of short articles is likely to be 
inadequate. For that matter, even if he has an abun- 
dant supply of clippings on hand, he may, here and 
there, run across a long item of such importance that 
he desires to present it to the view of the students. Since 
the Religion teacher may tack up articles of consider- 
able length from time to time, several methods of in- 
ducing youngsters to read them will be reviewed here. 

The plan of conducting a weekly recitation discussed 
in a preceding article can be altered slightly by inform- 
ing the boys in advance that they must derive a moral 
lesson from one of several specified articles on the Re- 
ligion bulletin board. An unused section of the black- 
board can be used for this list, or it can be posted con- 
spicuously elsewhere. Incidentally, by including di- 
verse types of material (as, for example, a cartoon, a 
news item or religious article) the teacher can ascer- 
tain the kind of clipping most boys notice, and also 
the type that creates the most permanent impression. 
The point I wish to make emphatic, however, is that 
the list of specified recitation matter can be restricted 
to two or three long, unattractive clippings which 
would ordinarily be disregarded by the average stu- 
dent. 

They will read your long articles if you adopt this 
motivating device, but the procedure must be employed 
cautiously so that an undesirable attitude towards the 
bulletin board will not be developed in the minds of 
the pupils. If too much pressure is applied, if recita- 
tions are difficult, if grading is severe, an idea of un- 
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pleasantness will in all probability be associated with 
the bulletin display, and the reading of items will soon 
degenerate into just another disagreeable school task. 
Shrewd common sense will lead the teacher to arrange 
matters in such a way that recitations are easy and that 
every student who does reasonably well is rewarded 
with a high grade. 

To facilitate the reading of long articles and to cut 
down reading time the teacher can frequently condense 
the matter. In a current news item, for instance, the 
highlights of the story appear in the title, sub-title, 
and opening paragraphs. The incidental details con- 
tained in the latter portion can usually be eliminated 
without detriment to the story. In the case of lengthy 
editorials or religious essays, not every section is of 
primary importance, and by means of vertical lines in 
the margin the teacher can indicate to the observer the 
paragraphs that are most significant. Additional em- 
phasis can be placed upon outstanding passages by 
underlining them with a red pencil. An alternative 
method of singling out sections for particular emphasis 
consists in cutting out the heading and important para- 
graphs and then pasting these neatly on a separate sheet 
of paper. An artistic touch can be added to the con- 
densed article by using a colored backing sheet. 


IMAGINATION, MUCILAGE AND PATIENCE 


The rearrangement of lengthy material by cutting 
and pasting brings other similar transformations to 
mind. To the Religion teacher who is always on the 
lookout for novel display material, these adaptations 
may offer additional suggestions. 

Outstanding commercial advertisements, for in- 
stance, are fit “patients” for our revamping operations. 
When the trade name and the corporation name are 
conveniently located at the bottom where they can be 
cut off without harming the advertisement, we can, as 
previously mentioned, simply type on a religious in- 
terpretation. But if either name appears in the central 
section, the advertisement would possess very little 
value for the Religion teacher unless he devises some 
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method of patching up the blank space caused by the 
cutout. 

With your mind’s eye glance for a moment at several 
patched-up converted items. With flashing eyes and 
an independent angle to her shapely head, the attrac- 
tive young miss in one illustration blurts out: “Don’t 
tell me (‘X’ Chocolates are best).” That parenthetical 
completion was inserted, because the original trade 
name and message were deleted, and, naturally, have 
been forgotten. After the cutting process, a piece of 
newspaper was pasted on the back of the clipping, to 
fill out the blank space, and as soon as this filler was 
dry, it was ready for a religious message. Now that 
young lady with her sophisticated “don’t tell me” ad- 
vertises another kind of food—a banquet in fact, fre- 
quent Communion. Another advertisement arouses 
one’s curiosity by the sight of an elderly man whisper- 
ing, “Confidentially . . .,” in a youthful ear. The secret, 
which may have boosted anything from beer to hair 
tonic, has been removed, and now the wise old sage 
imparts a tip on our Drive for the Missions. On a 
third, a big burly railroad man thunders forth, ‘Don’t 
call me a sissy!”, that philosophy which has caused 
many a boy to sin just because he feared ridicule. Un- 
wittingly, and perhaps unwillingly, this physical giant 
has become my confederate by advertising true courage 
in action—self-denial during Lent. 

Sometimes an extremely short news item, editorial, 
or poem is particularly apt for the Religion bulletin 
board, but, lacking sufficient margin, cannot be tacked 
on properly. The article, of course, could be typed on 
an index card, but since a typewritten item seemingly 
lacks the authenticity of a printed copy, I prefer to 
paste such a clipping on an index card or colored 3 x 5 
paper. Not only does this device solve the tacking prob- 
lem, but it also lends a certain prominence to the clip- 
ping thus featured. 

An ordinary news item of mere passing interest re- 
ceives no such special treatment. For these brief ar- 
ticles which are unhandy for mounting because of de- 
ficiency in marginal space, provision can be made by 
cutting out part of the article above the one desired 
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and then trimming this false top margin so that only a 
tab the size of a thumbtack head extends above the 
item. Tacking up is thus simplified. 

It is commonly known that our Catholic press, lack- 
ing the wholehearted support of all Catholics, is fi- 
nancially unable to feature as many pictures and illus- 
trations as the widely circulated daily papers. For the 
teacher searching avariciously for display material, 
this state of affairs is unfortunate. No one will chal- 
lenge the statement that Catholic newspapers give us 
the truth; yet, the truth unadorned, unsupported by a 
visual presentation, will be ignored by a considerable 
number of adolescents when they observe the Religion 
display. How can we “dress up” the truth? 

The answer is simple: by combining the plain Cath- 
olic newspaper article with the more attractive version 
appearing in the daily papers. For example, at the 
time Lieutenant Warren J. Clear made the headlines 
with his first-hand account of the days that preceded 
the fall of Bataan, I naturally desired to display his 
picture so that I could draw the attention of the boys 
to the loud spontaneous prayers of the Lieutenant and 
his companion during a heavy bombing raid and that 
memorable statement about atheists and foxholes. An 
excellent picture of Clear was printed in a daily news- 
paper, but the article which accompanied it was unim- 
pressive from a Catholic point of view. Our Sunday 
Visitor came to my aid, however, with a first-rate spir- 
itual interpretation, pointing out the fact that active 
participation in war draws man closer to God. The 
Catholic clipping was pasted directly over the triviali- 
ties of the secular paper’s story, and by this expedient 
the picture and abbreviated story of the secular paper 
served to play the spotlight on the Catholic aspects. 

During this our day of “quiz programs,” the “Do 
You Knowe’” or “How Do You Rate?” features of 
Catholic newspapers might well appear on the weekly 
display. Answers could be tacked up elsewhere on the 
board, or, better still, pasted on the back of the quiz 
itself. 

The activities discussed under our present topic chal- 
lenge the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the teacher. 
Though interesting, this work is nevertheless time- 
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consuming, and for that reason should be confined to 
outstanding material only. 


FILING 


Judging from the number of clippings mounted each 
week, the many sources indicated, and the various 
other devices discussed in this series of articles, one 
might jump to the conclusion that the extensive bul- 
letin board program outlined here entails an elaborate 
filing system. Quite the contrary is the case, however. 

The first year is the easiest, as far as filing is con- 
cerned. For new material, clippings still to be posted, 
an old magazine, a folder, or a 9 x 12 envelope can 
serve as container. If there is a considerable number 
of items, the use of two folders, one for regular re- 
ligious material and the other for cartoons or advertise- 
ments suitable for one or other of the weekly features, 
will facilitate the job of putting up material. Aside 
from retaining the clippings already displayed in a 
flat box, the old material requires no special attention. 
Those were wasted words as far as the Sisters are con- 
cerned; but we men, inclined to be a bit more careless 
about our classroom housekeeping, need to check up 
on ourselves in this respect, or else old clippings will 
be found everywhere. 

No doubt, this receptacle for old display items could 
be utilized for the entire year, but in view of the fact 
that such an unsystematic method will make needlessly 
arduous the search for seasonal material at the proper 
time during the following year, it is advisable to trans- 
fer them to a labeled envelope at the end of each month 
or season. Following this simple procedure, all my 
Religion bulletin board articles on hand at the end of 
the school year can be filed under five subjects: “Fall.” 
“Winter,” “Spring & Summer,” “Vocation,” and “Mis- 
sion Drive.’ When tacking clippings to the board in 
September, I draw from three sources: the two sources 
indicated above, namely, the current religious folder 
and the one devoted to special features, and, of course, 
from the “Fall” envelope of the preceding year. The 
latter, incidentally, is revised by merely discarding 
worn or out-of-date material. 
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FREQUENT CHANGE NECESSARY 


Scarcity of suitable material might incline the 
teacher who is launching a bulletin board program for 
Religion to allow the display to remain unchanged for 
several weeks until he has accumulated enough clip- 
pings to renew it. If the teacher in that predicament 
will profit by my mistakes and permit himself to be 
guided by the “lamp of experience,” I would like to 
point out that allowing a display to go stale is one of 
the surest ways of killing student interest. My com- 
mercial bulletin board has enjoyed a moderate amount 
of popularity in the past, but because I have neglected 
to change clippings for several weeks at a time during 
this present school year, it frequently goes unnoticed. 
Even when new items are put up, scant attention is 
sometimes paid to it. Once the pupils develop the atti- 
tude that the “same old stuff” is on the board, interest 
vanishes. A weekly renewal is essential, therefore, even 
if it becomes necessary to fill up space by mounting 
articles of an inferior or second-rate nature. 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION 


The Religion teacher familiar with modern educa- 
tional theory who read this series of articles with an 
eye to evidences of student participation, has probably 
been disappointed. Some student activity was provided 
for, but the self-activity enthusiast may ask: “Why not 
have the boys act as agents in collecting material? After 
all, it is the students’ project just as much as the teach- 
er’s. Moreover, pupils would enjoy seeing articles 
they themselves have contributed tacked on the bulle- 
tin board. Why not appoint several boys to handle the 
mounting and dismounting of clippings? Why not 
place some reliable youngster in charge of the ‘picture 
of the week’ and have another act in the capacity of 
‘questioner’ for the weekly recitation?” And so on. 

Oh how easy it is to paint a theoretical dream-pic- 
ture of an intensely interesting group project—teacher 
and pupils working together! In actual practice, how- 
ever, the imaginative picture never became a reality 
in spite of my efforts to elicit student codperation. Im- 
mediately after a request for display items, one or two 
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boys would comply, but the overwhelming majority 
did nothing about it. The motivation of extra credit 
failed to motivate. Boys forget, apparently. Try, for 
example, to induce a boy to bring in the daily install- 
ment of some series of articles. It is safe to predict 
that the proportion of those who will be reliable and 
consistent will prove to be about as numerous as the 
one lost sheep. 

Besides, the poor judgment exercised by the rare in- 
dividuals who heeded my request for clippings leads 
me to conclude that high school freshmen are mentally 
immature for this activity. Articles which | myself 
had seen and discarded because they possessed little 
display value have been turned in by students. What 
could I do? Reject them? Obviously not. They were 
mounted on the board not because of their intrinsic 
worth, but because I wished to encourage the con- 
tributors. 

Just as the average American is content to play the 
role of a spectator, so too the average student is content 
merely to observe the bulletin board, without partici- 
pating actively. If you ask him to put up a set of items, 
the purely mechanical job of tacking will be so poorly 
done that a strong gust of wind would seemingly blow 
them off the board. And here again a good judgment, 
not only in selecting articles, but also in arranging them 
artistically, is noticeably lacking. 

For all these reasons, the preparation of my bulletin 
board has naturally drifted into a teacher-centered 
project. It has not been unheard of that, where one 
teacher failed, another came along and achieved re- 
markable success, and perhaps my frank admission of 
tailure to promote student codperation may be just the 
stimulus needed by some teachers to take up the chal- 
lenge and succeed where I have failed. 

A vigorous, “all-out” campaign to enlist student aid 
would in all probability produce results, but is it worth 
the trouble? Is it genuinely worth while to force an 
educational theory on our pupils? In favoring a nega- 
tive answer, I may be underestimating or minimizing 
the value of self-activity, but at the same time I feel 
confident that I am not overestimating, and in truth 
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cannot overestimate, that one and only lofty objective 
of the Religion teacher. I would be the last teacher to 
discountenance self-activity as an important factor in 
Christian education generally; yet, in connection with 
the bulletin board, the only self-activity we need be 
concerned with is the kind of life the students are lead- 
ing. And that, in the final analysis, is the only activity 
worth while. How much “busy work” pupils turn out, 
matters little when considered from this point of view. 
No, what is the state of their souls? Are they endeavor- 
ing to transform into daily living the lessons we strive 
to present to them by means of the Religion display? 
The two activities, surely, are not mutually exclusive, 
but an honest appraisal of comparative values will re- 
veal a difference so vast as to border on the infinite. 


CONCLUSION 


A cynic has said: ‘““The schools always drive the tacks 
where the carpet was last year.” While we may agree 
with another author in saying that “the cynic is one 


who knows the price of everything and the value of 
nothing,” still, we must admit that there is an element 
of truth in the cynic’s criticism—in other words, that 
our religious instruction has been behind the times, 
at least in some instances. Many factors may be respon- 
sible: the teachers, the Religion textbooks, the tradi- 
tions and customs of the various Religious Orders, the 
diocesan courses of study, and the mere assimilation of 
information emphasized by diocesan examinations. 
Aside from these, however, an attempt was made in 
the present series of articles to suggest a partial remedy, 
an easy remedy by which the Religion teacher can add 
a note of up-to-date-ness to his Religion program, and 
that in spite of obstacles or hindrances beyond his con- 
trol and without deviating radically from the course 
mapped out by superiors. 

The great interest being shown in bulletin boards 
nowadays should by no means be restricted to secular 
branches of learning and extra-curricular activities. 
Christian Doctrine taught by abstract formulations is 
apt to become distasteful when compared to the pro- 
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fane studies where illustrations, projects, colored pic- 
tures, charts and maps appeal to the senses of the pupil 
and arouse their curiosity and interest. Religion, too, 
deserves the assistance of these popular supplementary 
aids to instruction. More than any other subject on the 
curriculum, our “No. 1” subject should have the sup- 
port of an “advertising medium,” the bulletin board, 
to publicize and bring out into the open the relations 
of all human affairs to God and to Religion and to 
“Catholicize” and supernaturalize the concrete occur- 
rences and events of everyday life in such a way that 
students will apply the principles of Religion to them. 

Finally, is an elaborate Religion bulletin board pro- 
gram worth while? Is is worth the effort? Do results 
justify the time spent on the project? There is no deny- 
ing that the answer to those questions lies beyond the 
reach of mere human wisdom. When the apostolic 
laborer becomes excessively anxious about results and 
achievements, it is well for him to recall the remark- 
ably humble expression of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
(III, 6): “I have planted, Apollo watered, but God 
gave the increase.”’ And so too, like the great Apostle, 
we may “plant” by tacking up religious material, and 
like Apollo we may “water” by praying fervently that 
our efforts may enlighten the minds, touch the hearts 
and strengthen the wills of those for whom we labor, 
but as for the final outcome of our spiritual tilling we 
must turn to God, we must with full confidence rely 
on Him, for only God “giveth the increase.” 





College Religion 


RELIGION IN COLLEGE 


SISTER M. MADELEVA, C.S.C. 
St. Mary’s of the Immaculate Conception 


Notre Dame, Ind. 


Under the fertile and provocative title, “Religion in 
College,” two specific problems will be presented. The 
first is the inclusion of credits in religion.in a student’s 
record and transfer of credit. The second is the prepa- 
ration of teachers, Sister teachers particularly, for the 
teaching of religion in college. My presentation of 
these questions rests on information incident to my own 
college. However, I believe this is typical of colleges 
in this region and can stand as one case for all. The 
problems can be solved in great measure by this group 
if we want to solve them. 

Last September a student transferred to us from an- 
other Catholic college. She entered as a junior, bring- 
ing thirty-two units for freshman and thirty-nine units 
for sophomore year but with no record of any religion 
on her transcript. She had had twelve units of religion, 
however. They were forwarded promptly on request 
with the note from the registrar that credits in religion 
were not transferred except on request. This is one of 
many cases within the experience of all of us. 

We know the reasons for this policy. Every college 
faces at least some of them. We all have our own solu- 
tions. We must ask ourselves at times if our policy is 
Catholic and if our solutions are Catholic. We require 
from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
twenty-eight units of credit for graduation. This may 
or may not include eight units or less in religion. These 
requirements are state, regional, local. Uniformity is 
neither possible nor desirable. But it is possible for all 
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of us to be Catholic in our academic records and to 
put our courses in religion on a basis of recognition 
and even of respectability. 

We shall get nowhere by arguing local or state con- 
ditions, academic or professional pressures. There are 
plenty of good reasons to justify whatever has been 
our individual practice. No reason is good enough to 
justify omitting from students’ transcripts the subjects 
for which they attend Catholic colleges, their courses 
in religion. If we do not expect opposition and even 
persecution here and everywhere, we have not under- 
stood the genius of Christianity. What does it profit 
us to gain the whole educational world and suffer the 
loss of our Christian integrity? Our vacillation and 
ambiguity in this have contributed somewhat to the 
disrepute into which the serious study of religion has 
fallen. Ours are Catholic colleges. Let the records of 
the training that we give our students bear complete 
and unequivocal witness to this fact. Let our problem 
resolve itself into a resolution that every Catholic col- 
lege will always include courses in religion in tran- 
scripts of credit at whatever cost. A dozen objections, 
a host of impediments, spring to mind. Against these 
let us set a modicum of faith. For what are we work- 
ing? The founders of our colleges and our communi- 
ties would be horrified at our compromises and our 
practices. And secular educators are not edified. 

In this mood and moment of high spiritual courage, 
I should like to suggest a four-year requirement in re- 
ligion for all Catholics in our colleges. The same or 
alternate courses can be open to non-Catholics. Such 
a program could offer four hours in Scripture for fresh- 
men, four hours in dogma for sophomores, four hours 
in church history for juniors, two hours in apologetics 
and two in ethics for seniors. You all have equally 
valuable programs in mind. The important point is 
that we give our students what they come to us to learn, 
more about their religion. Most freshmen in their 
registration blanks state as a reason for attending a 
Catholic college a desire to become intelligent and 
well-instructed Catholics. Often I quote to myself the 


bitter Miltonic reproach: “The hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed.” 
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We can become secularized beyond recognition by 
our zeal to qualify and to equip our students practical- 
ly. Yet, if they wanted secular training essentially, 
they would have gone to state colleges and universities. 
Supposing that religion had been given a place on our 
programs comparable to science, social science, or even 
radio technique. Supposing that we had devoted to it 
the appropriations for equipment, the time, the train- 
ing of teachers that have gone without question into 
these fields. Do you think that we would be looking 
so vainly for Catholic leaders now? Is it too late to 
retrieve the situation? I do not think so. But it re- 
quires trained teachers and the sustained available op- 
portunity for the continued training of teachers. 

Where can we send our teachers for courses in re- 
ligion? Do you know any Catholic college or uni- 
versity open to women that offers a good course in 
Scripture, in church history, in dogma, in apologetics? 
Frank Sheed made the comment years ago that he 
could find no school in America where a layman could 
get a good course in theology. He must still look in 
vain for such a school. 

Undoubtedly, excellent courses are provided in all 
our seminaries. However, the layman and the Sister 
are beyond that pale, and more than half the classes in 
religion in our colleges are taught by laymen and Sis- 
ters. Where and how have they been prepared? Where 
and how can they be prepared? I do not believe it an 
exaggeration to say that most Catholic teachers apart 
from the clergy, even those holding doctors’ degrees 
in other fields, have little better than a good eighth- 
grade education in religion. 

The bishop is the official teacher of faith and morals, 
as we know. This office he delegates to his priests. 
From them it is delegated to Sisters so generally that 
they bear the burden of religious instruction to youth 
in America. The situation may not be desirable or 
ideal. There is no prospect, however, that it will be 
changed. If Sisters continue in this capacity, they must 
be prepared. Their preparation will have to be pro- 
vided largely through summer schools. Our largest 
summer schools in this region last year offered the fol- 
lowing courses: 
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De Paul University : God and Creation 
Comparative Religion 
Man and His Soul 
Teaching Religion in the Middle Grades 
Materials and Techniques in Religious 
Education for Public School Pupils 
Creighton College : Foundations of Catholic Doctrine 
Moral Problems 
Advanced Moral Problems 
Marquette University: Topics from Church History 
Canon Law for Religious 
Saint Louis University: Revelation and the Modern Mind 
Christian Asceticism 


The poverty of opportunity for religious instruction 
is obvious. Where could one go to approach on a grad- 
uate level and with the same intensifications theology, 
church history, Scripture, hagiography? We need not 
waste time stressing the lack of these courses and, in- 
deed, of religion as a great integrating factor in all our 
education. We do need to prepare at once and to de- 
velop to fine perfection departments and courses in re- 
ligion for the teachers in our colleges. 

Again let our problem resolve itself into a plea for 
the provision of such a program—preliminary, it may 
be, but a promise, a bow in the clouds, in at least one 
of the summer schools accessible to Sisters in this re- 
gion for the coming summer. It has been argued that 
advanced courses in religion are too small to justify 
organization. One student should justify them. It may 
be argued that we are too busy with war and defense 
programs to begin developing our program in religion 
now. Nothing in our war program matches this in im- 
portance for the present and the future. It is our de- 
fense program. It is the peculiar legacy and responsi- 
bility of the Catholic school and the Catholic teacher. 
Our betrayal of it can be worse than national or inter- 
national defeat. Shall it be? J. Edgar Hoover said 
recently: 


“Religious teachings are naturally included in my suggestions 
for an education program, regardless of denominational or religious 
belief. . . . I would also suggest that attention be given to the 
various phases of ethics in public and personal relationships.” 


An editorial in the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION for October, 1942, comments: 
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“For the duration our colleges and universities are engaged in 
accelerated and special training programs. They are making 
necessary compromises in a spirit of patriotism. However, if a 
forceful teaching of Religion and copious experiences in thinking 
in terms of the Catholic way of life have always been important, 
the need for them today is even greater. It would seem that 
where Religion courses are concerned there can be no compromise.” 


Our state universities are preparing themselves with 
amazing promptness and intelligence to retrieve the 
religious deficiencies in their curricula and campus 
life. A symposium on the subject was held recently in 
Del Monte, California, in which the following papers 
were presented: 


I. The Colleges and Religion in a Secular Culture. 
1. What is This “Neutrality” in Religion? 
2. Are the Colleges Fostering a Secular Culture? 
II. Is Democracy Rooted in Religion? 
I1I. What Is the Subject Matter of Religion? 


IV. How Can the Teacher’s Influence Become Most Effective ? 


The Indiana University News-Letter for November, 
1942, is an inspiring publication on the subject of re- 
ligion at Indiana University. From its general objec- 
tives I quote these two: 


To bring about a better understanding of the faith of others and 
a more widespread appreciation of things religious; 

‘To seek in all ways to make religion as intelligent as science, as 
appealing as art, as vital as the day’s work, and as inspiring 
as love. 


The Student Religious Cabinet composed of repre- 
sentatives from the Newman Club, the Jewish, the 
Christian Science organizations, and the Protestant 
groups, state: ‘‘We are so busy acting in the area of 
our agreements that we forget our differences.” Among 
the adjustments provided in their curriculum is this: 


“No department or school of religion has been organized. 
Neither has any one fixed course in religion been adopted. Stu- 
dents may, however, with the aid of an adviser, select and arrange 
courses in a number of combinations each leading to a bachelor’s 
degree, and at the same time more adequately prepare themselves 
to enter schools for advanced study in religion.” 


On February 10, 1942, the student representatives of 
a hundred campus organizations planted three trees. 
As they were being planted, President Wells said: 
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“We plant here today three trees, tokens of our faiths, Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant, that they may grow concurrently and in 
accord as work together these three religious groups on our campus. 
... These three trees may also be thought to symbolize knowledge, 
the State, and God, the three most significant things in our lives.” 


This happens on a campus unhallowed by Sacra- 
ments, unsanctified by the presence of Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament, uninspired by the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. What have we, with our supernatural 
resources, to show in comparison? In The Acolyte, 
Father Thomas J. Coakley says of an investigation 
made regarding Catholic leakage: 


“I found to my dismay that in one college there was no re- 
ligious instruction given at all; and in the other the religious in- 
struction for freshmen and sophomores only consisted of the 
‘History of Civilization,’ ‘Catholic Psychology,’ ‘Social Studies,’ 
‘Catholic Ethics’ and ‘Scholastic Logic.’ And this in spite of the 
papal encyclical of Pius XI on the Christian Education of Youth, 
where the Holy Father lays down the law on pages 30 and 31 
that ‘Religion must be in very truth the foundation and crown of 
the youth’s entire training; and this in every grade of school, 
not only the elementary, but the intermediate and the higher in- 
stitutions of learning as well.’ Why should Catholic priests be 
required to urge their flock to attend such Catholic educational 
institutions from which formal religious instruction is almost 


banished ?” 


For years we have known and deplored the fact that 
religion was the least interesting and most poorly taught 
subject in our curriculum. This with students eager 
for instruction, clamoring to become intelligent and 
articulate Catholics; this, also, with the world asking 
us in bewilderment what to believe and why. How 
much longer must Robert Hutchins reproach us for 
abandoning the best in Catholic and imitating the worst 
in secular education? How much longer must our stu- 
dents reproach us for their poor and partial training 
in their religion? How much longer must we, as re- 
ligious teachers, beg for an opportunity to be prepared 
to teach them what and as they should be taught? 

We have adapted our religious rules, have mort- 
gaged our houses, have erected buildings, have pre- 
pared teachers, have done almost the insuperable to 
achieve and to maintain membership in the North Cen- 
tral Association. Out of this meeting measures can 
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come to train teachers for college courses in religion. 
Out of it can come measures to provide the best pos- 
sible training, to erect our courses in religion into de- 
partments, to make them the strongest and crowning 
departments in our colleges, to give wisdom its proper 
place in our curricula, to make our colleges literate in 
religion and Catholic in essence. 


COMMENTS OF “RELIGION IN COLLEGE” 


SISTER MARY PETER 
Rosary College 


River Forest, Ill. 


The two recommendations proposed by Sister Made- 
leva will surely be welcomed by everyone interested in 
Catholic higher education. 

It is strange that any Catholic institution should have 
to be urged to list religion courses in the complete pic- 
ture of a student’s achievement. The policy of sup- 
pressing religion credits in transcripts may indicate an 
apologetic attitude in the college administrators, which 
in turn certainly results in an attitude of indifference 
or even of contempt for religion courses among the 
students. 

The second recommendation is likewise stated too 
ably to need support: it is imperative that Catholic 
graduate schools offer strong departments of religion 
for those who are to have the grave responsibility of 
teaching religion in our colleges. 

It would indeed be pathetic if we were to defer 
serious action on these matters until after the war. On 
all sides people are pleading for religion instruction, 
for an opportunity to learn how to pray, for an intro- 
duction to the science of God. If there is any subject 
which is vital in the secular world today, it is a study 
of the relation between the soul and God. 

Obviously, Sister Madeleva’s paper had to be limited 
in its consideration of this complex field. I feel that 
there is just a danger of some misconception about re- 
ligion in the colleges because of the necessity for brev- 
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ity. The emphasis on the inadequacy of opportunities 
for the religious education of women teaching in col- 
leges might suggest the conclusion that it is only in 
colleges where religion is taught by women that there 
is dissatisfaction. That is not the case. The leakage 
from the Church is at least equally as great in Catholic 
colleges where religion has been taught by priests; and 
in some colleges conducted by Sisters where religion 
is taught by priests, many of the same problems are 
present as in other colleges. In our college, for in- 
stance, only one semester in the four years of religion 
is taught by Sisters; yet, I know that the priests who 
have given considerable study to our situation feel that 
religion classes do not sufficiently penetrate the lives 
of the students. The priests themselves feel that the re- 
ligion courses are not sufficiently effective, and it isn’t 
because they do not know their theology. I am inclined 
to believe that the Sisters know more about religion 
than they are given credit for. After all, most of us 
have opportunities for a very rich life in reading and 
in instruction. We have had intensive religious train- 
ing in the Novitiate under directors carefully selected 
by our communities, and in many colleges | imagine 
that some kind of ordered instruction for the Sisters 
continues; we have read daily from theologians and 
doctors of the Church; even though Catholic graduate 
schools have failed to provide adequate rations in re- 
ligion courses, we have certainly learned much from 
St. Augustine, St. Teresa, St. Francis de Sales, and 
from later writers, such as the Abbot Marmion, Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, etc. I really cannot believe that the 
religion level of Sisters is eighth grade. 

There is another circumstance which I think should 
not be overlooked. Sister Madeleva may feel that she 
has not sufficient dogmatic background to teach re- 
ligion in college as well as she would wish, but, in her 
modesty, she ignores the truth that in her English class- 
es she has daily undoubtedly taught sound theology. 
This program is devoted primarily to a discussion of 
religion courses, but we should not close our eyes to the 
complete situation in any Catholic college that is 
worthy of the name. Religion is taught all day long, 
and I do not mean that it is just an intangible some- 
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thing in the atmosphere either; it is taught in history, 
in literature, in science, in art, in philosophy. In phil- 
osophy, as in the other branches of learning, it is inci- 
dental, however. The necessary distinction between 
philosophy and religion dictates that ethics, which has 
just been suggested as a religion course, must instead 
be given as a philosophical science and should not be 
offered in the religion department. 

For students who wish more religion than is included 
in the minimum requirement, it is only reasonable that 
some elective courses be offered. When religion de- 
partments show that the same careful planning has 
gone into them as into secular branches of learning— 
in the preparation of the faculty, in the breadth and 
variety of course offerings, in academic prestige—then 
Catholic colleges and universities will have a right to 
profess that theology is the queen of the sciences and 
their graduates will be convinced that religion is the 
breath of their daily living. 


CAN MUSIC BE THE SPIRITUAL LINK 
BETWEEN SCHOOL AND CHURCH? 


In bringing back the singing of the Liturgy to the people we 
are but returning to them their rightful heritage. While the more 
difficult parts of the Liturgy must be sung by the trained choir, 
have we not been guilty in the past of reserving too much of the 
church singing to this group, who have perhaps more completely 
satisfied our ideals of technical perfection? St. Augustine tells us 
“he prays twice, who sings his prayers.” In this music offering of 
the people, may we not hope that the fervor of devotion will com- 
pensate for faulty performance, remembering that God is a merciful 
critic as far as material perfection is concerned? Let us not thwart 
this great social work by overemphasis on musical perfection, lest 
by stressing too much the “letter,” we kill the spirit, which gives life. 

(By Sister M. St. Clare, I.H.M., “Church and School, How 
They Aid in Developing Musical Youth,” in The Catholic 
Choirmaster, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, December, 1942, p. 165.) 





New Books in Review 


Prayer. By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B. Newman Book 
Shop, 1943. P. V-213. 


A new printing of Prayer by Dom Thomas Verner 
Moore, O.S.B., originally published in 1931, has just 
been issued by the Newman Book Shop. A book on 
the subject of prayer by one who is at the same time 
a monk, a doctor of medicine, and one of the nation’s 
leading psychiatrists, is bound to provoke our interest. 
Dr. Moore writes principally for those who, like the 
Benedictine Oblates, wish to lead a devout life in the 
world. 

While Dr. Moore gives ample attention to the 
modern masters of prayer (such as St. Teresa of Avila, 
St. John of the Cross, St. Francis de Sales, St. Igna- 
tius, and others), he is chiefly concerned with the Bene- 
dictine tradition of prayer, as set forth in the Rule of 
St. Benedict. The necessity of effective mental prayer 
and of contemplative prayer for all Christians is 
stressed throughout the book. While not minimizing 
the advantages of the various systems of mental prayer 
that have been devised in modern times, Dr. Moore 
makes it clear that it is not necessary to follow any set 
plan. He highly recommends meditation which is the 
result of spiritual reading done with serious reflection, 
especially the reading of the New Testament. Dr. 
Moore never lets the reader forget that all are called 
to a perfect life, and that, although life in the world 
modifies, it does not make impossible the seeking of 
perfection. Fe as Ses 


Visualized Church History. By Sister Mary Loyola, O.P., Ph.D. 
New York City: Oxford Book Co., 1942. Pp. 321 and index. 

The teacher of history will praise this book, for it 
fills a need in the secondary school field. The dis- 
tinctive feature, the visualizations, will stir and hold 
the interest of students, will clarify their thought, and 
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will stimulate them to original effort. The book covers 
all the main currents, movements, trends, institutions, 
and personages in Church History. The charts, chron- 
ologies, and bibliographies are generally good and 
helpful. The last chapter on the Church in America 
is well done and serves to localize the history in the 
purview of the student. This last chapter is, however, 
weak in spots, particularly in the discussion of the War 
of 1812. We gather the general impression that the 
author is trying to build on a very flimsy foundation 
an edifice to house the contribution of Catholics to the 
American scene. Why omit the work of Archbishop 
Ireland? 

The flaws are matter of insinuation rather than of 
assertion. In the first chapter Sacred Scripture is 
spoken of as if it were the sole rule of faith; there is 
no mention of tradition. We were always of the opin- 
ion that the Apostles converted a large number of 
Jews. Do we properly call Antioch the center of 
Christianity under Paul? Monasticism deserves in- 
clusion among the major movements in the history of 
the Church. The statement that “it was gradually 
subjected to the discipline of the Church” (page 68), 
is misleading unless carefully explained by the teacher. 
The knowledge and the skill of a good teacher will be 
necessary also in presenting matters that do not receive 
adequate treatment, as, for instance, the Inquisition 
and the case of Pope Liberius. 

These strictures are minor matters. The substance 
of the book is good, the arrangement excellent, and the 
format is very pleasing. It will be welcome to all 
teachers in the field. P. E. C. 


The Hour of Barabbas. By Otto Michael. New York City: Sheed 
& Ward, 1943. Pp. 53. Price $1.00. 





The Hour of Barabbas is a study of the passion of 
Jesus Christ through the eyes of the criminal that was 
preferred before Him. The essay is unique. The 
author pays tribute to Alexander Scharbach for his 
help in translating this short work from German into 
English. The essay would merit greater circulation 
if it were presented in pamphlet form. 
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Our Lady of the Birds. By Louis J. A. Mercier. Illustrations 
by Vincent Summers. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1943. Pp. 68. Price $1.50 plus postage. 


Here is a study of the spiritual development of a 
humble lay brother who entered the monastery late in 
life. In a series of meditations while at work in the 
monastery garden, he steeps himself in a profound con- 
viction of the wisdom and the goodness of God. “I 
know that all nature is good, even as God made it, 
and that its infinitely varied beauties forever proclaim 
the glory of its Lord,” represents his progress at one 
stage; his lament that “we are all the sons of Adam” 
is answered by his companion, Brother Joseph: “We're 
also the brothers of Our Lord Jesus.” The book ends 
with a meditation on the Blessed Mother and the 
thought: “God is love, and only love can make us like 
unto God.” Our Lady of the Birds is a fine piece of 
writing; we regret only its brevity. Pr. &.<. 


The School of Repentance. By John A. Kane. Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1943. Pp. XXVI-126. Price $1.25. 


Father Kane has proved in previous volumes that he 
has literary genius and a power of condensation. The 
School of Repentance presents high spiritual thought 
in simple language. Weak, sinful man is brought to 
repentance and perennial penitence. He learns much 
of the application of the teaching of Christ to everyday 
life. The most beautiful lesson is patience with the 
sinner: “When we leave the crooked highway of sin 
and proceed along the straight path of virtue, then 
should we enlarge our sympathy for the weaknesses 
of others; the more we pity them, the kinder and the 
gentler we are with their infirmities, the more we 
develop our own penitence.” The word picture of the 
repentance of Mary Magdalen (pages 93-94) is a thing 
of beauty. The School of Repentance is fortunate in 
having a Foreword from the lucid pen of Hugh T. 
Henry. The learned Monsignor commends the treatise 
“for its searching analysis, its clarity and condensation 
of thought, and the range and aptness of its quotations 
from the Sacred Scriptures.” Fr. & C. 
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When Ye Pray Pray Ye Thus. By Reverend Joseph Strugnell, 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 52. Price $1.00 
plus postage. 


It is most important that we teach children to pray. 
If we can teach them to pray in a manner that will lead 
them to love prayer and enkindle in their hearts a 
desire to pray, that part of our work as Christian 
teachers is well done. Here is a little work of some 
50 pages that will be of great help to the teacher of 
prayer. The illustrations are so simple that they can 
be reproduced on the blackboard by the teacher or by 
a skillful child. The indulgences attached to the vari- 
ous prayers are carefully indicated and, once the child 
has become indulgence conscious, he will become more 
assiduous in prayer. Most of the prayers in this short 
book are familiar to teachers, if not to children, and 
the fact that they are indulgenced means that they are 
highly approved. The proper presentation of the 
material contained in this book will lead the child to 
prayer as an individual activity and responsibility. 

Fr. 4. 





For Heaven's Sake, Little Talks to Little Folks. By Rev. 
Gerald T. Brennan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1942. Price $1.75. 


Father Gerald Brennan, as many of our readers al- 
ready know, is the author of Angel City, The Good 
Bad Boy, The Man Who Dared a King, and The 
Ghost of Kingdom Come. He has an unusual facility, 
both in selecting material that will interest children 
and in putting it in an appropriate form of language 
expression. The present volume is addressed to priests 
and teachers and, without doubt, to parents also, to 
give them story material to use in guiding little ones to 
love and serve God. There are thirty talks in all, 
treating of a variety of doctrinal topics for use in the 
religious education of the young. This volume can be 
used with profit by kindergarten teachers as well as 
by those working at other levels of the elementary 
school period. The following are among the topics 
treated by Father Brennan in his series of talks: 
temptation, the Guardian Angel, sorrow for sins, Holy 
Mass, love of neighbor, the Poor Souls, Our Lady, the 
Wounds of Christ, Holy Communion, prayer, God’s 
goodness, obedience, heaven, confession, sin, the Our 
Father, clean speech, truthfulness. E. H. 
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NEW EDITION 
For All Who Are Interested in the Religion 


of the Child 


¢* MY GIFT TO JESUS “e 
si By SISTER MARY AMBROSE, 0.P. 


"My Gift to Jesus” is intended for children from 8 to 12. 
It is a practical prayer book as well as a book of study. 
It is an outstanding and correct approach to the liturgy. 


It serves as a splendid introduction to the Roman Missal. 





It contains a collection of common prayers and there is a 











Prices to the reverend special emphasis on Devotions Confession and Communion. 


clergy and religious, 


20¢ each 
$18.00 re: '00 The 15 Mass pictures are in color. Also 13 other pictures. 


The size is 542 by 3% inches, 96 pages, it has large readable type and 
an attractive illustrated cover. Retail price 25c¢ each. 


Likewise it is a useful guide in following the dialog Mass. 
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